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Tur present Easter recess has been singularly free from the wonted 
political agitation out-of-doors. Either all parties are sick of it, or 
they are husbanding their strength for a general election. Perhaps 
the Great Exhibition runs too much in their heads to leave room 
for other thoughts. With the exception of the Bright and Gibson 
meeting at Manchester, the Liberals have been entirely quiescent : 
Protectionists and Chartists have had all the say. The latter, in- 
deed, have contented themselves with quietly slipping out a “ pro- | 
gramme”; the former have been a little more noisily demon- 
strative. 

There is a bitter irony in the fate which compels the Protec- 
tionists at every step so to place themselves that people are irre- 
sistibly moved to institute comparisons or contrasts between their | 
leaders and Sir Robert Pecl. Lord Stanley’s dinner in Merchant 
Tailors’ Hall recalled Sir Robert Peel's in the same place; the | 
Edin muster of the present week recalls the reception of Sir | 
Robert Peel when he was installed Rector of Glasgow University. | 
At Glasgow, the united Conservatism of Scotland and Ulster rallied 
round Sir Robert Peel; at Edinburgh, the Protectionist chiefs’ 
could only bring together diminished numbers and diminished 
talent. At Glasgow, the most distinguished Conservatives of Scot- | 
land renewed their vows of allegiance to the man they had vilified | 
when he carried Catholic Emancipation ; at Edinburgh, they stood , 
aloof from men with whom they never had | quarrel. The Glas- } 





gow ing was a General Assembly of the Conservative Church ; | 
the Finwek one, a Synod of re ha There was but a scanty | 
ew! of Scotch Members of Parliament,’ and few representatives 
of the Scotch Church and Bar, at Edinburgh on lle te last; and | 
the mercantile community appears to have absented itself entirely. 
In fine, it was a convocation of dumb agriculturists to listen to | 
some English notorieties; Mr. Sheriff Alison and Mr. Professor | 
Aytoun being the only native performers of any mark. It was a 
Protectionist demonstration in but not of Scotland. 
The Protectionist victory at Boston is almost equally unim- 
portant. It gives that party the whole instead of half of the repre- | 
sentation of a tee 9 never remarkable for its attachment to 
principles of any kind. The election was chiefly remarkable for | 
the pall wae iece of malice on the ~ of the populace: after | 
the poll was closed, the mob ruthlessly kept the advocate of re- | 
strictive duties on importation, with his friends, blockaded in the | 
Town-hall till midnight, looking across the narrow street to the 
a sumptuous dinner stood untouched, like Tantalus 
le. 


A memorial, recommending an extension of the parochial sys- | 
tem, has been presented by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the | 
Queen. The memorialists contemplate the erection of six hundred | 
new parishes, to be provided wi 
schocls, and parsonage-houses. They also recommend 





ternal dissensions, does not appear very propitious to such a 
movement. 





On the solicitation of various country-towns in England and 
Wales, “and some in Scotland,” the Board of Health has presented 
to the Crown a report, embodying the suggestion of a plan for ex- 
tending to the country certain provisions of the Metropolitan In- 
terment Act, to abolish urban burial. The demand proves the 
existence, and we believe the extension, of a desire for bétter ar- 
rangements; but it must not be forgotten that an opposite feeling, 
or rather one of excessive dislike te the administration of the Board 
in London, exists in several important places. One town boasts 


| that it has beaten off the Board, and ever will ; another, that it has 


made the Board an object of abhorrence tothe whole community, and 


,soon. There can be no doubt, that the main objects of the Sanitary 


Association, which virtually nominated the Board for. official in- 
duction, are excellent ; but the methods countenanced by the Board 
are the subject of more than one unsettled controversy’; and the 
general question of local government or centralization, although it 
does not much move the public, is a standard of fieree warfare in 
circles that have an influence on administration. Beyond these 
obstructions lies the grand damper on all action—the general in- 
ertness, apathy, indecision, and doubtful faith, of the grandees in 
office. All these impediments must be overcome before the present 
scheme can become a reality. 





The most notable feature of the political movements in Paris is 
that alternate scratching and kissing of public men whieh is fre- 
quently witnessed when principles are made»subservient) to per- 
sonal aggrandizement. M. Léon Faucher is negotiating an armis- 
tice with Changarnier on behalf of the President; and M. Guizot 
is undergoing a process of fusion into the Legitimist party. A 
notion lately obtained, that the various subdivisions of the three 
great parties in the Assembly—Monarchists, Republicans, and 
Bonapartists—were about to close ranks; but obstacles to such a 
consummation are interposed by the personal incompatibilities of 
Guizot and Thiers in the first-named petty, of, Cavaignac and 
Girardin in the second. The Executive Government profess to be 
vehemently afraid of some attempt to renew disturbances by the 
anarchical factions: a pretext, some suspect, to cover the concen- 
tration of a military force with a view to decide the Presidential 
election by a coup d'état. 

The military insurrection in Portugal appears to have miscarried. 
Saldanha remains at Coimbra, with only 1400 men, while the King 
is at Santarem with 4000. To the South of the Tagus the insur- 
gents are said to be increasing in numbers; but Oporto has refused 
to make common cause with them. 

The speedy return of Metternich to Vienna is expected; and 
most of his old officials—some of them sickly men of seventy and 
eighty years of age—are to be reinstalled. At Berlin the Govern- 
ment is placed between two fires: the Junker party (the party of 
the landed aristocracy) assail it as inveterately as the Liberals. 
Throughout Germany, the active propagandism of the Ultramon- 
tane Catholies, under the patronage of Austria, is exciting great 
alarm and indignation among the Protestants; and in Prussia an 
ecclesiastical party, closely analogous to our Tractarians, patronized 
by the Court, is giving much offence. It seems to be expected 
that a resolute opposition will be offered in the Diet, by the envoys 
of the minor governments, to the project wpderstood to be enter- 
tained by Austria, Prussia, and the four Kings, to extend the me- 
diatization of 1815 to all the other German states. 





The new constitution of Van Diemen’s Land has predipitated a 
war of classes, and the New Year dawned with an angry horizon. 
An association had been organized for the express purpose of se- 
euring the ascendancy to the “ Emancipist” interest ; party 
was flushed with the hope of success, and did not se to ex- 


press its “ hate” of “ Puritan moralists.” These organiae are 
endowed clergymen, churches, { a new fashion even in unha) Tasmania. Of course, cor- 
the permanent | relative bitterness, a hatred am 


pists—not only convicts but 


Tecognition and endowment of Scripture-readers as adjuncts tothe | also their descendants—is stimulated among the free and un- 
They estimate the prime cost of the churches at upwards tainted; and a counter-association, the Anti-Convict peas, 
of two millions, and the amount of annual endowments at about | ceives a new and more angry element into its spirit. New 


350,000/. To meet this expenditure, they propose that the funds 
of the Bounty Board should be drawn upon, the Chancellor's pa- 
mage turned into this new channel as far as possible, the libe- 
rality of voluntary subscribers appealed to, and a sum of one mil- 
lion “supplied from some general fund.” The memorialists are 
eee eeatable but a somewhat heterogencous body. There 
are t Low Church Bishops, the Whig Duke of Bedford, the 
and forty-five Members of the House of Commons, of 

i eight are Liberals, the names of Lord Ashley, Mr. Sidney 
erbert, and Mr. Disraeli, appearing among the Conservatives. 
present time, when the Church is rent by such violent in- 








upon it by Taylor and other writers. 
ing increase of crime among lawless individuals has been met by 


’ 
hating runaway bushrangers, joins New South Wales and Tas- 
mania in the League. 


Western Australia, which longed for the forbidden servitude 


of convicts, has been repaid for its shortsighted publie morality : 
an émeute at Fremantle has been suppressed; but the rioters 
ar promise to begin again when more of their class arrive. 


1 


festern Australia has had its wish! 





California is losing some of the high reputation bestowed 
A steady and alarm- 
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an outburst of public disorder in Sacramento city. A young 
ruffian from England, annoyed in a.crowd, had indulged a sud“ 
den burst of passion, by shooting an unoffending bystander : 
the murderer was with difficulty arrested so as to avoid the scandal 
of his death on the spot; the place where the jury, with amazing 
fortitude and deference to appearances, sat in deliberation, was be- 
set by a mob, demanding a verdict “the right way”; after that 
was given, the gaol was torn open, at the command of the mob, 
and the cowering wretch was hanged. Persons of consideration 
headed this tumult. Such is society in the land of gold—mani- 
festly degenerating since more of “ respectability” has been in- 
fused into it ! 








Che Court. 


No event of any interest has diversified the monotony of the Court 
chronicle, The Royal Family enjoy good health at Windsor. Prince 
Albert came to town on Tuesday, to preside over a mecting of the Exhi- 
bition Commission: it may be presumed that the result of the delibera- 
tions appears in the programme prescribing the State ceremony for the 
opening of the Exhibition, which we give to the reader elsewhere. 


Che Metropolis. 


It appeared from the terms of the regulations issued by the Exhibition 
Commissioners last week, that the ceremony of opening the building by 
the Queen would be a sort of Eleusinian mystery, at which only certain 
persons having the odour of official sanctity would be present : we were 





told, with an awful and suppressed significance, “ the doors of the build- | 


ing will not be opened to the public on that day till one o'clock” ; and 
were left to infer in dark disappointment that the Queen would have pri- 
vately come and secretly gone before that hour. The exclusiveness, if 
not even the suspicion and distrust which seemed to have dictated such 
an arrangement, were felt as a wound on the national sentiment of frank 
loyalty, and a loud and indignant protest was almost unanimously raised. 
The protest has drawn a response from the quarter whence it can come 
with the utmost possible grace; the Queen herself, said the Times of 
Monday, has interfered to “ remove and amend whatever seemed defec- 
tive and unpopular in the instructions” devised by the timorous loyalty 
of the Exhibition functionaries, and has “ signified her pleasure that 
arrangements should be made” to allow the public to be present at the 
ceremony with which she will open the Exhibition. A meeting of the 


Royal Commission was summoned “ to consider the programme of the | 


ceremony, and the regulations under which the holders of season-tickets 
will be admitted to the interior of the building at the time of her Ma- 
jesty’s visit.” 

The following programme of the State ceremony with which the Queen 
will open the Great Exhibition was issued by the Royal Commissioners 
on Thursday. 

“EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


“Her Majesty having signified her Royal pleasure that arrangements | 


should be made to enable her Majesty to gratify a wish very generally ex- 
ers on the part of the public to be present at a ceremony by which her 

{ajesty should open the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of All Nations 
on the Ist of May, her Majesty's Commissioners hereby give notice that the 
programme of this ceremony, and the regulations under which the holders 
of season tickets will be admitted, are as follow. 

‘Exhibitors’ attendants who have been sanctioned by the Executive Com- 
mittee will be admitted between the hours of eight and nine o'clock, at 
doors specified on their cards, and will immediately take their places by the 
counters or objects exhibited by their emplovers. 

“* Holders of season tickets will be admitted at all doors on the East, South, 
and West of the building, between the hours of nine and half-past eleven 
o'clock, and will be allowed to take their places, subject to police regulations, 
in the lower part of the building and in the galleries, except the parts railed 
off in the nave and transept. 

“ A platform will be raised to the North of the centre of the transept, on 
which a chair of state will be placed. 

“Her Majesty’s Commissioners will assemble at half-past eleven o'clock 
in the transept, opposite the platform, together with their Executive Commit- 
= and the Foreign Acting } mane a in full dress or in plain evening 

ress. 

“‘ His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, her Majesty’s Ministers, the 
Great Officers of State, and the Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers, will take 
their places on the platform to the right and left of the chair of state, in full 
dress, also at half-past eleven o'clock. 

‘“‘Her Majesty, proceeding in state, with the Royal Family, foreign guests, 
&c., and her and their suites, from Buckingham Palace, up Constitution 
Hill, and down Rotten Row, will enter the Exhibition Building by the North 
entrance precisely at twelve o’clock. She will ascend the platform and take 
her seat in the chair of state. 

“On her Majesty's arrival a choir will sing ‘ God save the Queen.’ 

“On the Queen taking her seat, his Royal Highness Prince Albert will join 
the Royal Commissioners; and when the music has ceased proceed at! their 
head to the platform, and read to her Majesty a short report of the proceed- 
ings of the Commission up to that time; which he will then deliver to her 
Majesty, together with the catalogue of the articles exhibited. Her Majesty 
will return a gracious answer, handed to her by the Secretary of State ; after 
which, his Royal Highness Prince Albert will take his place again by the side 
of her Majesty. 

“The Doyen of the Corps Diplomatique will read an address to her Majesty 
on behalf of the foreign nations who have contributed to the Exhibition; to 
which her Majesty will return a gracious answer. 

“His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury will then say a prayer, in- 
voking God’s blessing upon the undertaking, followed by a short anthem sung 
by the choir. 

“*A Royal procession will then be formed, preceded by the Commissioners ; 
which will turn to the right, move to the West end of the nave by its North 
side, return tothe East end of the nave by its South side, including the 
South end of the transept, and come back to the centre along the North side 
of the nave ; thus enabling all those present, who will be expected to keep 
the places which have been assigned to them, to see her Majesty and the 
procession. 

‘During the procession the organs appointed will play marches, taking the 
music up at the Queen’s approach. 

“On her Majesty’s return to the platform, the Queen will declare ‘the 
Exhibition opened’ 





ee 
whereupon the barriers, which had kept the nave clear, will be thrown 9 D 
and the public will be allowed to circulate. Pen, 

“ Her Majesty will then return to Buckingham Palace, 
which she came. 

* All the doors, which will have been closed at half- 
will upon her Majesty’s departure be opened again. 

“ By order of her Majesty’s Commissioners, 

“Epcar A. Bowrinc, Acting Secretary 

“* Exhibition Building, Hyde Park, April 22.” as 

The effect of the announcement of a State inauguration to the Crystal 
Palace was, say the official accounts, so wonderful a stimulus to the’ gale 
of season-tickets, that in four days the number sold rose from 7000 to be. 
tween 11,000 and 12,000, The demand became in fact “so overwhelm. 
ing that it was necessary to put a check on it”; accordingly, the power 
expressly reserved has been exercised, to raise the price from three gui- 
neas and two guineas for a gentleman’s or lady’s season-ticket, to foyy 
guineas and three guineas respectively. 

In reference to the proportion of wares exhibited by different nations 
and to the progress made by the exhibitors in the arrangement of their 
possessions, the Zimes of Tuesday had this convenient summary of ex. 
tensive tabular returns— 

“The United States, which at first had assigned to it only 10,000 superficial} 
feet of space less than France, and which was ranked second in consideration 
by the Royal Commission, has only contributed 878 packages, while the 
States of the Zolverein send nearly 1600. Again, the consignments of Hol- 
land and Spain are nearly equalled by those of Tunis, and somewhat ex. 
ceeded by China. Belgium strongly asserts her manufacturing and produe. 
tive energy by forwarding 1039 packages—a quantity which places her above 
Austria and the United States, and on a par with Prussia. Brazil, New 
Granada, Persia, and the Society Islands, each send a solitary contribution ; 
Mexico and Peru four, and Western Africa nine. These figures cast a cu- 
rious light upon the commercial enterprise of the world, and bring out in re. 
markable relief the extent to which political power and industrial energy 
run in parallel lines or diverge from each other. With reference to our (o- 
lonial possessions the data og are not less significant. Our young Aus- 
tralian possessions send nearly three times as many contributions as the 
West Indies, and from the latter the name of Jamaica is altogether omitted, 
From Canada we have promised us a display of 345 articles, and from Nova 
Scotia 35. India sends 436 contributions,—a small quantity, perhaps, com- 
pared with countries younger in the practice of the productive arts, but great 
when contrasted with the contemporaneous offerings of other territories pos- 
sessed of as old a standing in the world’s history. The total number of Fo- 
reign and Colonial packages received up till Saturday evening was 10,082; 
and the present state of the preparations for the opening may be pretty well 
estimated from the fact that only 1500 empty cases have as yet been sent 
out of the building.” 


by the route by 


past eleven O'clock, 


The death of the venerable Sir Claudius Hunter, “ father of the City,” 
causes a change in the senior ward of Bridge-without. Sir Claudius 
Hunter was a grand-nephew of Sir Hans Sloane. He was elected Alder- 
man of Bassishaw in 1804, was Lord Mayor in 1812, and became senior 
Alderman in 1835. The ward of Bridge-without has no constituency, 
and by custom the senior Alderman is transferred to its representation: 
Alderman Thompson now succeeds to this respectable sinecure, 


In the Court of Chancery, on Wednesday, Mr. Roundell Palmer appeared 
on the petition of Lord Edward George Fitzalan Howard, praying a refer- 
ence to the Master to inquire whether Lord Edward is a fit person to marry 
Miss Augusta Talbot. ‘The petition stated that Lord Edward Howard has 
been acquainted with Miss Talbot for some time; that the acquaintance had 

roe ts an attachment; and that the application now made was made with 

liss Talbot’s entire consent. Mr. Rolt appeared to express the entire con- 
sent of Dr. Doyle, the testamentary guardian of Miss Talbot. The Lord 
Chancellor, without any comment, made the usual order for a reference as 
prayed. 

George William Downing, described as a person of dissipated habits and 
irregular conduct, and who has been several times in the hands of Policeman 
Harris for drunkenness and disorderly behaviour, was tried at the Middlesex 
Sessions on Thursday, for assaulting Harris, The officer had been the means 


| of having Downing imprisoned for misbehaviour to a woman ; there had been 


something irregular, and Downing was set at liberty a week before the ex- 
piry of his sentence; but the Police Commissioners refused to entertain a 
complaint against Harris, and referred Downing to the Clerkenwell Magis- 
trates. Mr. Tyrwhitt dismissed the complaint. Downing assailed the officer 
in the street with blows, called him a “ perjured villain,’’ and spat upon 
him. At Clerkenwell Police Office, he was very violent towards the Magis- 
trate, Mr. Combe, and to Mr. Mould, the Chief Clerk. At his trial on Thurs- 
day, he again abused Mr. Combe; till the Judge stopped him. He was 
found guilty, sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, and ordered to give 
sureties to keep the peace for a year. 


The war so vigorously commenced by Alderman Wilson on behalf of the 
public against the illiberal omnibus-proprietors, who give so much less than 
the legal share of room and convenience in their vehicles, has already pro- 


| duced a capitulation. The proprietors of eight hundred omnibuses ich 


3, Which will be announced to the public by a flourish of | Several vollies of cannon were fired in the course of the piece ; 
trumpets and the firing of a royal salute on the North of the Serpentine; | consisted of seven cannon, placed in a wooden frame, and fired by # piece 


ply to and from London on short stages appeared at the Guildhall on Satur- 
day, by a representative attorney, and agreed that in two months from that 
time, all the ’buses shall be made as convenient as a particular specimen 
which was brought to the door of the magisterial hall and placed under judicial 
inspection. It was confessed that ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
existing omnibuses give an illegally small allowance of room ; and pleaded that 
two months are required for the alteration of the whole number employed. | ¢ 
the engagement thus made, fines of only a nominal amount were infeed 
upon the owners of a number of omnibuses against which informations had 
been laid in terrorem. Alderman Wilson pledged his word, that on that =! 
two months he should send round inspectors to measure, and that he woul 
fine in the full penalty of 102. the owner of every vehicle not then comply- 
ing with the engagement. Meanwhile, as the owners of not many more than 
half the omnibuses in London were represented before Alderman Wilson, it 
may be well to repeat, that every citizen has the enforcement of the law im 
his own hands. By the Police Act, the inside seats of omnibuses must Oi 
an average length of sixteen inches for each licensed passenger ; and a 
length must be measured along the front edge of the seat. The inconvessas 
corner seat, which has xo front edge—it being a diagonal which springs back- 
ward from the reéntrant angle formed by the meeting of a long and — 
bench—or which has only an inch or two of edge cribbed from the seat to} 
right or left, is in the eye of the law no seat at all. 
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—EE_ “ 
: -ht-paper running under the cannon. They were loaded with powder 
poe pe corks. “Samuel Drew ell, a frewerk-meker, had to fire the 
yollies; he was in the habit of steadying the frame by putting his foot upon 
+ (Qn the night in question, his foot seems to have slipped over the mouth 
of one of the cannons at the moment of explosion, for the foot was shattered 
ieces. Amputation was performed at the hospital ; but the patient sank 
under the shock, and died in less than a week. 
Aman was killed at the Great Exhibition building on Monday after- 
noon—the third fatality during its construction. He was on the roof with 
ing the canvass covering; his foot slipped, and he fell back- 


rs preparl : 
= Lams the glass, crashed through the framework, and was killed on the 


foor. It is supposed that the board he stood upon was slippery from recent | 


rain. 





Che Provinces. 

Boston election has greatly elevated the Protectionists. Mr. Wire was 
first in the field; he has twice before been a candidate to represent the 
place, receiving much support; the borough is Liberal, and the Dissent- 
ers have much local influence in the election : all these circumstances 
conspired to make Mr. Wire think, as he said in his retiring address, that 
« the death of Captain Pelham, the late Liberal representative, would re- 
move all impediments” to Mr. Wire’s success. “ But I found,” he con- 
tinues, “‘ on mecting with nearly all my old and dear friends, that there 
was one little word standing in the way of every pledge ; and I need not 
tell you that that word was protection. Gentlemen, I am not a cuckoo, 
and I could not say it.” So he withdrew. The fact is, that the borough 
is an agricultural borough, and that the Liberals were divided. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Wire’s retirement, a stanch party persisted in nominating 
him, and in going to the poll without his concurrence ; and they polled, 
under this adverse state of things, nearly two-thirds as many votes as 
Mr. Freshfield the Protectionist. At the close of the poll, the numbers 
were 368 to 251. The friends of the late Captain Pelham withheld their 
yotes altogether. Mr. Freshficld has been returned duly elected, 


A memorial from the clergy of the rural deanery of Leeds to the Bish- 


of Ripon, on the subject of the innovations in matters of ritual at | 
St. Saviour’s, has elicited the reply from the Bishop—“‘ Whatever measures | 


the law empowers me to adopt, or whatever can be effected by my per- 
sonal influence, towards the extermination of those pernicious principles 
which have prevailed at St. Saviour’s, I shall unremittingly pursue.” 
But his clergy must not expect him “ to work impossibilities.”’ 

“ However earnestly I may wish to find in the new trustee of St. Saviour’s 
a person who would conscientiously promote the principles and encourage 
the doctrines of our Reformed Church, I cannot control the remaining trus- 
tees in their choice. However ardently I may desire the appointment of an 


~~. Sth Gisleunia win chal exited the enatiieman cee 
incumbent at St. Saviour’s who shall conciliate the confidence both of myself | side the gate, a cold corpse; outside the gate were the foot-marks of a horse, 


and the Church, I have no hope that Dr. Pusey will be in the slightest de- 

influenced by my wishes; and, in the case of an incumbent presented 
Ga patron to abenetice, you are all most fully aware, that unless the Bish- 
as no ground to refuse him 





op can convict the individual of heresy, he 
institution on the supposed ground of false doctrine. With 
curates, I certainly can refuse to license any individual until, after some 
riod of probation, I shall have reason to believe that he will really con- 
form to the doctrine and discipline of our Reformed Church. Of this safe- 
guard, which is within my reach, you may rely on my availing myself.” 

The difficulties which he has had to contend with in his constant en- 
deavours to counteract the influence of the “errors in doctrine” 
which have “ gone hand in hand” with “innovations in ritual” at St. 
Saviour’s, his clergy will be able to estimate when he shall have given to 
the whole Church, (as he is on the point of doing,) “an insight into the 
history of St. Saviour’s from its first commencement down to the recent 


proceedings connected with it.”’ 


The Nottingham correspondent of the Times notes the first stages of 
one of those social revolutions following improvement in machinery, 
which effect great general good at the cost of intense particular evil which 
it is painful to contemplate— 

“Owing to the rapidity with which roundabout frames are superseding 
the old-fashioned loom in the manufacture of shirts, drawers, pantaloons, 
&e., great numbers of workpeople are either stinted to short time or thrown 
out of employ entirely. These new frames, contrary to the ancient prac- 
tice, are generally fitted up in factories, and are so easily worked as merely 
to require young people to attend to them, one skilled workman only being 
required to superintend each establishment ; whilst they are so rapid that 
each frame produces from 100 to 130 dozen pairs of stockings every week. 
This invention, it is calculated, will throw 30,000 workpeople out of ‘employ 
in the counties of Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, in a very short time. 
Although probably productive of much distress for a short time, the ultimate 
effect of this will be beneficial, by driving the people to other occupations, in 
which employment will be more constant, and remuneration more liberal. 
Hitherto, take them as a body, for at least two generations past, their phy- 
sieal condition has been considerably worse than that of agricultural labourers.” 

Mr. Beckett Denison is converting a large house in Kirkgate, Leeds, a 
nest of the commonest lodging-houses, into a model lodging-house. 

The “Jenny Lind wing” to the Manchester Infirmary is now com- 
pleted, and will be ready for patients in a fortnight. The cost of the new 
addition is 14,0007., of which 4000/7, was contributed by four firms. The 
two concerts realized 2500/7, 


Walton, near Brampton in Cumberland, has, under a false alarm at robbers, 
shot dead, with a revolving-pistol, Mr. William Armstrong, a gentleman 
farmer of Sorbie Trees in Beweastle. r. Armstrong is described by the 
Carlisle Journal as “a large farmer and considerable landowner, about 
thirty-eight years of age, married, and having two children—a man highly 
respected in his neighbourhood, openhearted, generous, and hospitable.” 
He went to Brampton on Wednesday last week, to complete a purchase of 
land; and meeting many friends there, as it was market-day, drank too 
much wine. When last seen on his way home, at about half-past eleven, 
he was rather the worse for liquor. In the village of Walton, the road 
Northwards from Brampton to Beweastle divides into three; the middle 
and direct road leading to Beweastle, Mr. Armstrong's home, and one of the 
divergent roads leading to the parsonage-house of Mr. Smith. In the house 
of Mr. Smith was a servant named Ann Glendinning, who had lived asa 
servant with Mr. Armstrong’s father, and afterwards with Mr. Armstrong 
himself. Mr. Smith was sitting up alone at about twelve o'clock, when he 
heard a knocking, which he at first thought was Mrs. Smith in a rocking- 
chair up-stairs, but which he presently found was some person at his study- 
window. Being a weak nervous man, he was in great agitation; he saw 
that the bar of the window was not fastened, and he felt afraid that the 
window might be driven in, as vagrants and sailors had sometimes “ spoken 
to him through the zine blind in the way of dictation.” In the hope of in- 
timidating any persons outside, he went forward with a great noise, and 
succeeded in fastening the bar. He unlocked a drawer, took out a revolving- 
pistol, took a small lantern, and went to the door. Mr. Smith himself, at 
the Coroner’s inquest, continued the narrative as follows. 

**1 went forward, alone as I was, drew a bolt loudly of the front-door, shot back 
the lock loudly, drew back a sliding guard-chain, and opened the door. I mention 
this as a proof of how utterly void | was of self-possession ; as I exposed the house 
and myself by opening the door, like the moth rushing into the candle. I was 
speechless, and could not say anything. From the noise I had made at the window 
and door the person had withdrawn from the vicinity of the window. My sight is 
so defective that I often bid ‘good day’ to a stranger, thinking him to be a pa- 
rishioner. At this time the moon was in the South, casting a dark shadow on the 
North-west angle. These circumstances, with the shade of the shrubbery and the 
glare of the lantern, combined to prevent my seeing any one, I at once discharged 
the pistol two or three times, without aiming at any object, more in the hope of 
creating alarm than anything else. I am not accustomed to fire-arms, and have al- 
ways had a dislike to fishing and shooting. The reason I provided myself with the 
pistol was painful anxiety of mind, occasioned by the Frimley murder and other 
eases of that kind which have been reported ; and, not being possessed of 
bodily strength, and bing alone in the house with women and children—the 
house being accessible on all sides without passing through the village— 
I felt it my duty to have some fire-arms to use in case of danger. I had one before 
(a pistol) similar to the one I used: not being able after several trials to hit any- 
thing with that pistol, I exchanged it for this one. I fired recklessly out at the door, 
and then went in and shut the door loudly. There were only three or four barrels 
loaded. After remaining in the house a short time, I recovered consciousness so as to 
see the rash exposure I had made of myself and of my family, and also the rivk I had 
run of wounding any person out of doors. At this moment it struck me I should go 
out again, at all hazards, to see if there was any one there, or any trace of any one 
having sustained any injury. I held the lantern in my hand, and looked all around to 
see if I could see any one having sustained any injury, but saw nothing.” ; 

In the morning at seven o'clock, Mr. Armstrong was found lying just in- 


that seemed to have stood a long time; and at about a mile from Walton Mr. 
Armstrong's pony was found making its way home, A surgical examination 
showed that two bullets had struck the deceased: one had “entered at the 


| back part of the right shoulder, coursed along the shoulder-joint, and made 
regard to 


its exit at the front of the shoulder ; it was found lying under the right arm- 
pit. The other had entered the right breast about four inches below the 


| nipple, had passed through the liver, entered the peenee wall of the 


stomach, passed thence by the lower cavity of the chest on the left side, 
without wounding the lung, and finally lodged close to the skin betwoen the 
tenth and eleventh rib; where it caused an exterior swelling, and a dark 
bruise. The bullets, which were about the size of a small bean, had passed 
through a top-coat, a dress-coat, a thick waistcoat, a linen shirt, and two 
flannel shirts.” 

On Tuesday the inquest was resumed; and after the receipt of a great 
quantity of additional but uninteresting evidence, the Jury returned a ver- 
diet of ** Manslaughter” against Mr. Smith. Within a few minutes after 
the delivery of the verdiet, the Reverend Mr. Benson, Viear of Brampton, 
ran into the room from an adjacent room where he had been personally con- 
soling Mr. Smith, and exclaimed, “* He’s quite gone, quite gone! the poor 
man is quite gone out of his mind!" The news had overwhelmed him; he 
sobbed and cried like a child, and in a short time fell into a state of mental 


| imbecility, from which he had not recovered at the time of the latest 


| soners. 


| voice, but she saw Isaues’s fuce, his mask having fallen off. 


The foundation-stone of an asylum for the blind, upon an extensive | 


and magnificent scale, was laid at Edgbaston, Birmingham, on Monday. 
Farl Howe is the President of the institution; and in the interesting 
ceremonies of the day the clergy and Dissenting ministers of the town 
and neighbourhood cordially united. 


A contract for constructing the tidal channel and the half-tidal basin 
for the South or sea entrance of Sunderland Dock has just been Jet for 
51,5002, the highest tender being 63,0004, 

The new borough gaol for Liverpool, at Walton, is fast progressing. 
Ww. walls are complete, and give some idea of the vastness of the edifice. 
We believe there will be eight hundred cells, and the chapel now erect- 
Kk, will be sufficiently spacious to accommodate more than that number. 

irkdale gaol has hitherto been regarded as a large prison, but the new 

rough gaol will render it an insignificant building, at least without.— 
Liverpool Standard, 





A Nonraesing fatalit by misadventure has been caused by a clergyman in 
gland. The Reverend Joseph Smith, Perpetual Curate of 


| ting it in the common stock: one robbe« 


accounts, 


The Horsham Magistrates on Saturday finally examined three men charged 
with burglary at Kirdford Common, near Petworth. It is stated that six 
were engaged in it,—Levi Harwood and Jones, who were hanged last week ; 
John Hores, a man who has been convicted of burglary ; and the three pri- 
The latter consist of John Isaacs, the captain of the Sussex gang so 
recently broken up; Samuel Harwood, who was acquitted of the Frimley 
murder; and James Hamilton, the approver in the Liekfield case, who now 
offers evidence against his companions in this burglary. If his statement is 
true, it fully makes out the charge against the prisoners; and other wit- 
nesses strongly corroborate it. The house robbed was occupied by Mrs. 
Harriet Stoner, a grocer; and both she and her servant declare that Isaaes 
and Harwood were a portion of the gang. Harwood stood over Mrs, Stoner 
with a pistol, and demanded her money, with a threat to blow her brains 
out: all the men were masked; Mrs. Stoner recognized Harwood by his 
Two of the men 
had pistols; Isaacs had a chisel; Mrs. Stoner was thrown down in the pas- 
sage, and treated with brutal violence. She gave up her money. Witnesses 
deposed to having seen six men walking along the road from Guildford to 
Kirdford on the night of the robbery; and they identified Hamilton and 
Harwood as two of the party. All three were fully committed for trial. 

Hamilton has made a long statement to the Police respecting the gang of 
which he was a member. The gang consisted of fourteen men and two wo- 
men; John Isaacs was “ elected captain,’ and the others all swore to obey 
his orders. If any one attempted to leave the gang, to refuse to rob, or to 
murder, if necessary, the recusant was to be shot. Hamilton gave a long 
detail of divers burglaries in which he was engaged. It seems that the 
thieves cheated each other, privately ee plunder instead of put- 

another of a sovereign, and was 
given into custody by his brother burglar. This formidable gang is now 
completely broken up. The Police, especially Superintendent Biddeleombe, 
have gained much credit by the achievement. 

The four men accused of the robbery at the Waltham Powder-works were 
reéxamined on Tuesday; and a large mass of age mes | evidence was 
brought against them. William Lane, a gunsmith, who had been admitted 
into the confidence of the prisoners, recited what he had heard from them, 
concerning Rowe's intention to sell the twenty-pound notes in London, where 
he expected to get 15/. each for them. After going to London, Rowe told 
Lane he had sold only two of the notes, as there was a difficulty about the 
others. All the prisoners were remanded, and it is expected that other 
persons will be arrested. 
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A woman has been poisoned at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, under remarkable 
circumstances. Elizabeth Anderson, a widow, aged thirty-four, lodged in 
the house of a Mrs. Wilde. The widow passed for “‘ Mrs. Jenkins’’ ; a con- 
fectioncr of that name cohabiting with her. One morning Jenkins was at 
the woman's lodgings, which he left about twelve o’clock; at two, ‘ Mrs. 
Jenkins’? was found lying on her bed, dressed, and quite dead. There was 
nothing in the room from which the deceased could have drunk but a glass 
of water; in an adjoining room was a glass that appeared to have had porter 
in it. A surgeon was called in; he found no traces of poison in cither of the 

lasses; he had attended deceased for disease of the heart, and, after some 
hesitation, gave a certificate that she had died of that disease. It was a 
chance that the corpse had not been buried on the strength of this; but 
Mrs. Wilde having applied to Inspector Little to “give her a line as to her 
character, that she might present it to the Registrar,’ Mr. Little made some 
inquiries, and the upshot was a Coroner's inquest. A post-mortem exami- 
nation proved that the woman had died from swallowing a large quantity of 
essential oil of almonds. The surgeons considered that, from the quantity 
taken, death must have ensucd almost immediately, and that it woul have 
been barely possible for her to have walked from the sitting-room to the 
bed-room after taking it. They also stated that it was quite a that 
she could have destroyed or secreted a vessel which contained the poison 
after she had taken it. The essential oil of almonds is used principally by 
confectioners to flavour their goods. After the first sitting of the Jury, 


Mr. Jenkins and Mrs. Wilde were arrested, and brought before the | 


Magistrates. The constables found a glass stopper in the ash-pit adjoining 
Mrs. Wilde’s house, which had the odour of oil of almonds. 

The capital sentence passed on Maria Clarke, who buried her infant alive, 
has been commuted to transportation for life. It was strongly represented 
on her behalf, that she had been confined only a very short time before, and 
that she had spent the night wandering about in the inclement weather ; 
circumstances which might have temporarily impaired her reason and les- 
sened her moral responsibility. 

Wills and Smith, the men convicted of the murder of Mr. Wilkins, an 
aged shopkeeper of Nempnett, were hanged at Taunton on Wednesday. 
They confessed their guilt, but protested that they did not intend to commit 
violence when they went to the house, but only to obtain plunder. Wills 
was fifty-six years of age, a notoriously bad character. He has left a wife 
and seven children. He and Smith first met each other a few days before 
the outrage. John Smith was only thirty-two years of age. Very little is 
known of him. He is not a native of the county, and is supposed to be re- 
spectably connected. He expressed great reluctance to give any information 
respecting his connexions ; Re did not wish them to be marked out to the 
world as persons related to a man who had suffered death for murder. He was 


not pressed on the subject. It has been ascertained that for several years he | 


has been employed as an excavator in London, Staffordshire, and on several 
lines of railway. 

George Carnt, the young man who was convicted of the murder of Eliza- 
beth Bainbridge, was hanged at Bury St. Edmund’s on Tuesday, He made a 
confession of his guilt. ‘I now freely admit the correctness of the evidence 
adduced against me on the trial, and that I committed the act as stated in 
the evidence ; but I deny the statement made of any improper importunity. 
Myself and Elizabeth Bainbridge had been in the field the greater part of 
the afternoon, and some unpleasant words ensued between us; when she 
suddenly snatched my knife, and threatened to cut her throat. I succeeded 
in getting the knife from her; when she stated, ‘Then I will drown myself.’ 
I then said, ‘If that is the case, we will both drown ourselves together.’ I 
was in a state of frenzy at the time, and regardless of what I was doing; 
and, in spite of her entreaties and her resistance, succeeded in foreing her to 
the pond ; threw her in, with myself upon her, with a determination of de- 
stroying myself as well as her; but I now beg to express my thanks to Al- 
mighty God that I was prevented carrying my intention into effect, as it 
has enabled me by prayer to seck my salvation from the Throne of Merey. 
I freely admit I forced and kept the deceased down; but after some time I 
became aroused to a sense of consciousness, and desire for life for which I 
cannot account.” He had been drinking a great deal of beer on that day— 
he was ‘full of beer”; and whenever in that state he was so excited he 


scarcely kuew what he did. ‘The interchange of trinkets between us was | 


common; I often wore her rings, and she was frequently in the habit of 
wearing my watch; it was a common occurrence between us.”’ 


IRELAND. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall has been returned for Longford County. The 
numbers were—for 0’ Ferrall, 938 ; for Mr. Sleator, as the nominee of his 
angry father, whose outrageous proceedings we mentioned last week, 80; 
majority, 858, 

The clection for Cork was an unopposed one. Mr. Sergeant Murphy 
has been returned, in the room of Mr. W. Fagan. Mr. J. Francis Ma- 
guire attempted to get a pledge from the new Member, that he would 
give an “unconditional” opposition to Ministers, like that which Mr. 
Reynolds glories in: but the pledge was refused, and Mr. Sergeant 
Murphy comes to Parliament with the strongest determination to wage a 
rational opposition against the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. 





The inaugural proceedings of the cattle-show of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, on Tuesday, were graced by the presence of the Lord-Lieutenant ; 
who praised the increasing activity of Irish landlords, discoursed sense on 
the text that “all are agreed that none but good farming now-a-days is 
likely to be successful,” and gave advice to the feudal possessors of Ire- 
land, which may be well repeated to the same class in this country. 

“‘T speak as a landowner myself, whose sole dependence is on the land; 
and I have no hesitation in expressing my feeling that, in order to maintain 
our position, and command that consideration which is always and willingly 
accorded by the public whenever it is deserved, I think we have some 
right of late years to come down from what I may call our feudal stilts, 
in times like these, of education, enlightenment, and intellectual progress, 
springing, as it has done, and Iam happy to say it has done, from below, 
because its basis is more solid and more extended; but, on the other hand, 
met in the spirit in which it ought to be viewed, without any jealous eye by 
other classes. I think we must abandon, as we have abandoned, that agree- 
able but delusive notion that we are a privileged class; and we must be 
content to view ourselves as manufacturers, exposed, like other manufac- 
turers, to active competition, and interested, like them, in producing the 
greatest possible amount at the lowest possible cost. Knowledge, attention 
to business, acquaintance with all its details, economy in all its branches, 
are alike essential to the success of the landlord; and yet how often do we see 
proof that the science—the abstruse science—of agriculture is viewed as if it 
required no training? How often do we see land taken by men without 
capital, or skill, or knowledge; and yet when failure ensues, other causes 
than the real ones are assigned for that which is inevitable in the natural 
state of things, and which would equally befal any other trade or profession 
if undertaken without knowledge.” 

The reports state that the exhibition of stock by the Royal Society far 





oceania 
exceeded anything of the kind ever seen before in Ireland: the number 
of cattle in every class was unprecedentedly large, and the quality was in 
some departments almost equal to that of the animals displayed in th 
more advanced shows of England. . ” 

A Dublin writer gives evidence of new spirit in the rising generation 
of Irish farmers. 

* A novel feature has been presented at the course of lectures just con 
cluded by the Professor of Botany in Trinity College, on the application of 
that science to the purposes of general agriculture, in the presence of | 
numbers of the tillers of the soil as listeners, with marked attention, to eve , 
word that had reference to the process and progress of vegetation and the in. 
proved practice of agriculture. This is the first occasion on which any of 
this valuable class of persons have been ever seen within the walls, I believe 
of a Trinity College Hall; and may it not be re that it is a favourable 

resage of opening such minds to a better and a brighter prospect, than fo}. 
eae the visionary schemes of bootless and selfish agitation.” 





Archbishop M‘Hale and his clergy assembled in synod, ‘ to celebrate 
the melancholy but merciful anniversary of our Redeemer’s passion,” 
| have issued their “ solemn and seasonable warning to the Ministers of hor 
| Majesty ” against persisting with ‘the measure of persecution, suff. 
ciently known and execrated,” which they have introduced against the 
| 





Catholic hierarchy. The warning is embodied in resolutions, which cop- 
clude with these mutual pledges— 

“‘ That on our return to our respective parishes, we will proclaim to oyr 
faithful flocks our well-founded alarms for the safety of the hierarchy, gs. 
sailed as it is by truculent foes, while many hollow-hearted Catholics, Whose 
fetters were struck off by the united exertions of the hierarchy and people. 

| look without emotion on the dangers with which our holy religion jg 
| threatened. That in such a crisis we feel the forcible truth of our Redeemer’, 
| adage, ‘ He that is not with me is against me’; justifying us in rankin 
among the enemies of the Catholic religion all those who will not now lend 
| their strenuous efforts in vindication of its freedom. That we express a fervent 
hope that strong and repeated remonstrances will be sent forth against this 
measure during the Easter recess, in every variety of form, from the parochial 
| and district meetings, to the aggregate meeting of all Ireland, sending forth 
the united voice of its people as the roar of many waters, and proclaiming in 
the name of that people, still strong, though decimated by a murderous 
famine, whose eam is not yet checked, that they will not tamely suffer 
| the priests and bishops to be banished, their temples to become a wilderness, 
| their altars to be deserted or profaned, their consecrated virgins to be insulted 
| by the impious intrusions of licentious and insolent officials, or the sacred but 
scanty offering which piety has recently made for diffusing religious edu- 
cation and morality among the humber classes, to be again rifled by impure 
and alien harpies, who, not content with the hecatombs of victims that have 
been sacrificed to their cruel avarice since the — of Catholic charities, 
have abandoned the destitute to starvation, and are again panting for a sa- 
| erilegious robbery of the poor and of the sanctuary, and which avidity for 
| Catholic charities reveals the pretended frenzy about Papal aggression.” 


The following petition to the Queen by Roman Catholic ladies in Dub- 
' lin is said to have already received a very large list of signatures. 
| * May it please your Majesty—We, the undersigned Roman Catholic ladies 
of the city of Dublin, humbly approach your Majesty to express our alarm 
| and regret that a bill has been laid before the Commons House of Pailia- 
ment entitled ‘ A bill to prevent the forcible detention of females in religious 
houses,’ having for its assumed object our protection, but in reality our 
further degradation. 

“The Roman Catholic ladies of this United Kingdom require not the pro- 
tection of Parliament against a mode of life which they have ever believed 
one of evangelical pocteetion, and at once an honour to their religion and 
the pride of their sex, and which they vainly supposed would have shielded 
them from the wanton calumnies and unprovoked insults of gentlemen in 
that assembly, which, excluding ladies from all share in its constitution and 
deliberations, yet iniquitously arrogates to itself the right of disposing of 
their reputations, fortunes, and lives. The undersigned, in all humility, 
beg leave to submit to your Majesty, that, knowing as they do, the pre- 
ference, protection, and cheerfulness with which those devoted ladies have 
chosen ‘ the better part,’ and that, in sacrificing themselves to their labo- 
rious calling of visiting the sick, instructing the ignorant, and praying for us 
all, they do nothing more offensive or illegal than what our Lord and 
Saviour himself practised and recommends; which, unambitious of Govern- 
ment or Parliamentary observation or applause, they hope they will be 
allowed to pursue, awaiting the reward of Him who has promised to return 
a hundredfold to those who have left father and mother, wife or children, 
for His name’s sake. 

“ The undersigned cannot avoid expressing their conviction, that had the 
Parliament been as anxious to take advantage of the valuable services of 
those admirable ladies for the instruction and improvement of our oppressed 
and injured sex, they would not at this day be engaged in framing 
a bill* which—Oh, shame to its propounders! — adds another to our 
wrongs, by implying a peculiar peasy to assassination in women, and 
to sanction which your Majesty’s Royal assent may soon be required. Those 
who dare to make this odious, abominable distinction, but too well know, 
that amidst all the wrongs and provocations to which our sex is unhappily 
condemned, how much more rare are the infringements of the laws of God 
and man by women than by those who accuse us. 7 

“To your Majesty, as the first and head of our sex in this great empire, 
and her to whom alone the law accords her national rights, we humbly and 
confidently appeal, beseeching your Majesty, should this bill ‘ to prevent 
the forcible derention of females in religious houses’ be laid before you for 
Royal approval, to graciously signify your displeasure by refusing it the 
sanction of your Royal name. And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, &c.”’ 

* The Sale of Arsenic Regulation Bill, prohibiting the sale of arsenic to any but @ 
nrale person. 





SCOTLAND. 

The reports of the proceedings at the much-heralded Protectionist ban- 

uct in the Music Hall at Edinburgh, on Tuesday, does not greatly excite 
the distant reader, although he sees that the speeches were interspersed 
by “deafening applause”’ and “enthusiastic cheers.” The gathering 
set down at seven hundred strong; “and a considerably greater number 
would have dined had it been possible to obtain tickets.” Some ladies 
were spectators. The Earl of Eglintoun presided, and Lord John Scott 
was croupier. The Scottish company included the Marquis of Ailsa, the 
Earl of Selkirk, the Earl of Lauderdale, Lord Colvile of Culross, Sir J. 
Stuart Forbes, Sir Walter Drummond of Hawthornden, Sir G. J. Baird 
of Saughton, Sir W. Dick Cunningham, Major Cumming Bruce, Mr. 
Forbes Mackenzie, Sheriff Alison, and Professor Aytoun. England was 
represented by Mr. Christopher and Mr. Newdegate ; Ireland, by. Lord 
Naas; the United Kingdom as a Protectionist whole, by Mr. Georg? 
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a 
Frederick Young. Much complimentary regret was expressed at the ab- 


sence of Mr. Stanley, on account of illness so severe that his mother Lady 


yrote cuse hi Shai , Mr. 
herself wrote to excuse him. The Chairman alluded to 
a as one Whose vigorous intellect and rich attainments had already 


earned for him a high place in public estimation; and especially as one 
- whom Scotchmen might claim a share, “because there flows in him, 
o Beeall descent, the blood of one of the first of our Scottish Dukes.”’ | 
of the Chairman’s speech it is sufficient to mark that it tempered caution 
pes its incentives to vigorous action—restraining the hearers from 
b ing on their leaders “ specific remedies, violent and hasty measures, 
which neither the circumstances of the time nor the temper of the people 
will admit of,” and from “ pressing them on to defeats which the present 
state of parties in Parliament render inevitable": it ascribed the 
resent “prosperity of | the country - reaction from the crisis 
of 1847, and the establishment of the peace ef Europe.” Mr. Sheriff 
Alison commenced in harmony with the Chairman, declaring that they 
“must not shut their eyes to the strength of the opponents they had | 
to meet”; but the rest of his speech was a statistical exercise to prove 
that all the interests of the empire have been brought to a “state of de- 
ression ” by the abandonment of protection. A few hearty words at the 
end expressed Mr. Alison's characteristic admiration of the “ House of 
Lords "—the toast he proposed : “ it never stood higher in public esti- | 
mation than now, and never embraced a greater variety of men of power, 
integrity, dignity, and character.” The Earl of Lauderdale returned | 
‘s for the Lords; and ventured to suggest, on behalf of his order, 
that as our constitution becomes, as it dovs every day, more democratic, 
the House of Lords will become even a more essential part of the Legis- 


lature than now, by keeping a wholesome check on the House of Com- | , 





mons, and refining its crude and indigestible measures. Professor Ay- 
toun, in a similar tone with that taken by Sheriff Alison, declared that 
the general prosperity, of which there is so much talk, is nothing more 
than a Ministerial phantom—a disembodied spirit, which can claim no 
habitation. He proposed “the House of Commons and the health of Mr. 
Disraeli.” This toast was acknowledged by Mr. Christopher, with con- 
gratulations on the rate at which the cause of Protection is “ gaining 

und”; and an improved explanation of the reasons why Lord Stanley 
could not lately form a Ministry— 

It was not, as had been said, because of “ the incapacity of his party,” 
nor because * there are only one or two who were ever in office before,” 
but “ because the Government cunningly devised their resignation when 
the Mutiny Bill was unread and nota single sum of money was voted”’ ; 
while Sir James Graham, “‘ stepping from the high position he was entitled 
to assume, and once assumed, as the constitutional adviser of a constitu- 
tional Sovereign, counselled the army to mutiny and the people of Ireland | 
to rebel if the identical measures were carried which Lord Stanley would | 
have felt it his duty to propose.”” But Mr. Christopher thinks “ there is no | 
doubt whatever, that since these circumstances have been in a great measure | 
removed by the progress of the session, if ever again that noble Lord should | 
be called to place himself at the head of the councils of the Sovereign, he 
will be successful in forming an Administration.” And at that time men | 
will be found who will be equal to the emergency. | 

The toast of “the Tenant Farmers’ was acknowledged by Mr. Watson 
of Keillor, with interrogative exclamations, in varied forms of expression, | 
—“ How is the farmer to pay the old rent, and the old expenses, with prices 
reduced one-third >” The audience testified great delight at this “ fixing” 
of the opponent. Mr. Francis Scott, M.P., proposed “Ships, Colonics, | 
and Commerce” ; and Mr, George Frederick Young had the appropriate | 
task of the reply : but the Merning Post omits his speech altogether, and 
the Times and Morning Chronicle say that he was “ heard with such im- | 
patience” that he was obliged to curtail his characteristic tabular details. 
“The or a of Scotland,” and “ The Guests of the 
evening” coupled with the health of Lord Naas, were proposed by Sir F. 
8. Forbes and Sir James Walker Drummond. Mr. Newdegate wound 
up the political business with a speech proposing the health of the Chair- 
man; in which he explained the grades of command in the Parliamentary 
Protectionist camp, where he himself once held a commission which he 
resi, for humbler service in the rank and file— 

“ Tn 1846, when those still faithful to their principles had gathered them- 
selves together for the combat, they chose six officers at once. The name 
of Lord Stanley presented his as the only statesman who by his talents and 

eloquence was capable of leading them. The next in order was one who 
had hitherto been a silent Member, but once having stepped out of his re- 
tirement, he — George Bentinck) showed himself to be able to arm him- | 
self with such a powerful and practical commercial knowledge, as made 
those who were unaware of the strength and vigour of his great mind al- 
most think that he had awakened fromadream. hen, in addition to these, 
four officers were needed—two in each House, to serve under the leaders 
chosen. In the House of Peers, Lord Malmesbury and Lord Eglintoun were 
appointed; in the House of Commons, Major Beresford and the indi- 
vidual who now addressed them. He (Mr. Newdegate) had now resigned 
his charge into the abler hands of Mr. Forbes Mackenzie; but during the 
three years of his service it was natural that he should be often brought 
into contact and communication with the noble Lord in the chair; and he 
would answer for this, that they were deeply indebted to him for many and 
great services, of which they had only seen the results, in the conduct of mat- 
ters of the greatest delicacy between Lord Stanley, as the head of the party, 
and the leader of the House of Commons.” < 

The health of “ Lord John Scott, the croupier,” elicited a “ facctious 
reply,” which suitably dismissed the guests at about midnight. 





A grand ceremonial took place in Glasgow last weck at the laying the 
foundation-stone of the Victoria bridge over the Clyde. The masonic pro- 
cession was the most magnificent ever witnessed in the West of Scotland ; 
no fewer than sixty-five lodges being present. 

The contract for the erection of public abbatoirs at Edinburgh has been 
taken for 12,9787, 8s. 9d, 


me wretch placed a heavy tool-chest on the rails of the Aberdeen Rail- 
ay; @ goods-train came up, and the driver saw he could not stop the en- 
oe in time to prevent a disaster; so he increased the speed, and succeeded 
‘ashing the heavy chest to pieces and scattering its contents in every di- 
rection, with perfect safety to the train. : 








Forrigu oud Colonial. 


tap mrvOAL. —The latest advices from Lisbon, which extend to the 19th 
heeded” make it almost certain that the military-political insurrection 
InP by the Marshal Duke of Saldanha has already run its career. 

ortugal the people generally are so politically apathetic, that any re- 


| banner would draw a large portion of the army to his side : 


volution must be primarily, if not wholly, a military movement. The 
plans of the Duke of Saldanha seem therefore to have been framed and 
founded solely on military strategy. If he could gain either of the great 
fortresses of Lisbon, Santarem, or Oporto, it was certain that his popular 
his hopes 
from all those fortresses have been dashed. Lisbon he did not expect to 
join him; at Santarem he was forestalled by the loyalty of the Duke of 
Terceira and the activity of the King—* El Rey, the Commander-in- 
chief” ; and at Oporto he met an unexpected rebuff from the loyalty of 
the Conde do Casal, whom he expected to find on his side. His letter to 
the Duke of Terceira, at Santarem, explains the political case on which 
he justifies the insurrection, “ Leiria, April 11, 1851. 

* Sir—A general rising has long been prepared throughout the kingdom 
against the prevarications, peculations, and continued infractions of the con- 
stitution committed by the Count of Thomar. More than once have I pre- 
vented it by representing the possibility of ejecting that ill-omened man 
from the Ministry by legal means; but the proceedings of the majorities in 
both Chambers convineed every one of its impossibility. The only thing i 
could do to avoid such rising, was to accept the invitation of many of our 
brave companions in arms, who, horrified at the future which the pre- 
sence of the Count of Thomar in the Ministry prepared for us, urged 
me to put myself at their head, and by a military demonstration obtain 
the result which the nation wishes, needs, and will infailibly obtain. 
Until this moment all the chiefs of the Popular party have remained 
quiet; but your Excellency may rest assured that in the same instant 
in which they are convinced that the military demonstration, at the 
head of which I resolved to place myself, is not sufficient to overthrow the 
extortioner who oppresses the nation, a movement will manifest itself 
in all the provinces, the end of which no human perspicacity can fore- 
see. I have just been told your Excellency has marched out of Lisbon at 
the head of some troops to support the peculating Minister—the man who 
unites in himself all the corruption and all the odium of the nation, 
I have the pleasing conviction that not one of those who accompany 
your Excellency will fuil to participate in my ideas and in my wishes to de- 
liver the nation from the yoke which oppresses it. Duke of Tereeira! if you 
forget that after our time there is an inexorable tribunal called history, in 
which the glorious pages to which your Excellency has an incontestable 
right will be completely neutralized by those in which you will appear as 
the champion of the corrupt man, the infamous extortioner, the known pre- 
varicator, remember, at least, that your Excellency’s conduct not only places 
the throne of her Majesty the Queen in imminent danger, but likewise causes 
her dynasty to run the greatest risk. Should your Excellency persist, to me 
the honour will be due of having done, for fourteen months, all that lay in 
human power to avoid the evils of a revolution—to your Excelleney the dis- 
grace of having rendered it necessary, indispensable. Let us remember, that 
if in heaven there is God’s justice, the laws of morality are likewise not pro- 
hibited on earth. This insurrection will not be a struggle of parties; their 
interests will be foreign to it; its object will be a graver one—that of proving 
to Europe that the Portuguese nation will not consent that a system of cor- 
ruption, of peculations, and unconstitutionalisms, should be raised on high 
by means of the Government and political doctrine. The movement repre- 
sents purely and simply ths resistance of the nation to the moral death 
which was prepared for it after prolonged agonies. The country, during the 
indifference with which the Government has considered its most urgent ne- 
cessities, and in the ery of anguish which it raises at this moment, limits it- 
self to beg for justice and morality. 

“ Your Excellency can avert the evils which menace us, save the country 
from the horrors you are preparing for it by causing her ay | the Queen 
to dismiss immediately this man, fatal in so many respects, and call,to the 
Ministry persons deserving the national confidence. Never has there rested 
upon your Excelleney so grave a responsibility as at this moment. 

“ Duke of SALDANHA,”” 

The Conde do Casal, from Oporto, replied thus, to a summons of like 
tenour— 

** However great might be the affection and deference we feel for your Ex- 
cellency, I cannot, as a soldier, but fulfil, even at the sacrifice of my life, the 
duty which I owe to her Majesty the Queen; maintaining intact the prero- 
gatives of the Crown, which I am determined to sustain with the brave and 
faithful garrison I command.” 

Thus unsuccessful in the great aims of his rising, the position of Mar- 
shal Saldanha became precariously isolated. One or two small bodies of 
troops which pronounced for him at distant points had set out to join the 
few hundreds of troops which he commanded in the North; but, after 
much delay, caused by the King’s well-founded distrust of the troops on 
his own side—who would not willingly march against Saldanha, any 
more than they would go over to him—these scattered insurrectionary 
bodies are now so rapidly followed up, that there is every prospect of 
their being cut off in detail before they can join the main body of insur- 
gents. This main body, amounting to little more than a thousand in- 
fantry and a hundred cavalry, stood at Montalvao—a point to the East 
of Abrantes, affording him a ready retreat into Spain if disasters should 
thicken, 

Spain, however, would be a bad alternative: for the Spanish Govern- 
ment, at the first report of the movement, sent to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment the most prompt offers of assistance; stating that they would in- 
stantly concentrate a force on the frontier, and send two war-steamers 
to Lisbon, for friendly assurance. 


Francr.—The Paris papers of the week have contained little matter of 
interest. The Easter promenade of Longchamps was more numerously 
and gayly crowded this year than for five years past; the Bois de Bou- 
logne regained more than ever its appearance at the most brilliant of its 
past days. 

Of political events there is nothing to note but the movement of parties 
in relation to the coming Presidential election in 1852. The party of M. 
Guizot and M. Duchatel, which is now thoroughly Legitimist at heart, has 
submitted more formally than before to the possibility that the powers of 
President Napoleon shall be temporarily prolonged: in the Assemblée 
Nationale they declare, that if they “abandon the patriotic joy of see- 
ing France give to European nations the example of repose and order,” 
and if they “ accept the prolongation,” it is because they prefer that 
policy to “two things which would be the greatest of all perils for France 
—anarchy in the nation, and discord in the Monarchical party.” On the 
other hand, General Cavaignac has at last been induced by his party to 
put himself forward in carnest as a candidate for election in 1852, At 
a meeting of the proprictors of the Séécle, a journal which enjoys an ex- 
tensive circulation among the Varisian bourgeoisie, it was resolved to 
mgs that journal under the direct personal control of the General ; and he 
has engaged to assume a governing position in the management of the 
journal as the organ of his party. 
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SarprntA.—The Chamber of Deputies at Turin has voted by a large 
majority for the ratification of the treaties of commerce which were some 
months since concluded between Sardinia and Great Britain. The Pro- 


tectionist party has its stronghold in the Lower House, so the success | 


of the measure in the Upper House is certain. We explained the general 
nature of the treaty at the time it was concluded: the Al/gemeine Zeitung 
repeats, with bitter jealousy, that it “docs away with all differential 
duties, equalizes all navigation dues, and in a word places the flags of 
cither nation entirely on an equal footing, except of course as to the 
coasting trade’’; and the journal is especially alarmed at the 11th article, 
which “ guarantees to goods imported from England the same modifica- 
tion of duties as has been conceded by Sardinia to Belgium in the treaty 
of the 24th of January.” 

Germany.—Austria has now definitively assented to the revival of the 
Diet of the old Confederation ; and it is said that all the German powers 
are so agreed on the point, that they will shortly recall from Dresden their 
representatives at the effete Conferences. 

From Vienna itself there comes the statement that Prince Metternich 
is about to return to the capital, which he quitted, as it was thought for 
ever, in 1848. It is supposed that his return may have considerable 
effect towards overthrowing the system of Prince Schwarzenberg, and of 
the Archduchess, who is the virtual Regent of the Empire. Schwarzen- 
berg is regarded by the aristocrats and the old bureaucracy as a_ political 
parvenu; and this party hopes that Prince Metternich will regain his 
ancient supremacy, and recall them to their ancient position round the 
throne. 

The Austrian Gazette has published the Imperial decree by which the 
Emperor lately established a Council of the Empire. The functions of 
the new body seem to resemble the deliberative and advising functions of 
our own Privy Council, as distinguished from the active functions of the 
Cabinet Council, which immediately conducts the affairs of Government. 

Grercr.—Athens journals to the 8th instant prove the statement re- 
ceived last week from Trieste, that the Chamber had been dissolved, to 
have been quite unfounded. 

British Nortu America.—Montreal journals, extending to the 7th 


instant, state that the Post-office department had been transferred, on the | 
The rates through- | 


5th, from the British to the Provincial authorities. 
out Canada would be five cents. Papers from St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, to the 11th instant, describe the opening of the Legislature at the 
end of last month; and report that the Governor had announced himself 
“ prepared to introduce a responsible government into the colony in a 
modified form,” also to surrender the disposal of the Crown revenues on 
** certain conditions.” 

The protracted struggle which our North American Colonies have made 
to procure from the Colonial Office an engagement that the Mother- 
country shall assist them by guaranteeing their credit for a loan of 
money to construct the railway from Halifax to Quebec, is at last hap- 
pily concluded. That magnificent project can be realized, according to 
the estimate, at the rate of 7000/. a mile, or at a cost of 5,000,0002. for the 
whole 635 miles. The Colonial Legislatures had already pledged them- 
selves to support any sound financial scheme for raising the necessary 
amount of capital; and, at last, Earl Grey has announced, (in a despatch 
to the Earl of Elgin, dated the 14th March 1851,) that he is prepared to 
recommend to Parliament that the guarantee of the Imperial Govern- 
ment shall be given to the loans raised by the North American Provinces 
for the contemplated line. He has also, in a communication to Mr. 
Howe, the agent of Nova Scotia, announced that Government will apply 
for leave to guarantee a loan of 800,000/. as the quota of the 5,000,000/. 
to be raised by the province of Nova Scotia. The Halifax and Quebce 
Railway will avert the necessity of passing through the difficult and dan- 
gerous navigation of the Cape Breton seas and the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
and by placing Halifax, which is the finest port on the whole seaboard of 
North America, within a few hours of Quebee and Boston, will divert the 
stream of passenger and emigration trafic between the Old and the New 
World to the British section of the American Continent. The distance 
from the port of Galway to Halifax is but 1800 miles of open sea, a distance 
that can be easily run in six days: within ten years, therefore, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose, English emigrants may move from London to Quebec 
in nine days; and be placed in a position to choose allotments from the 
four million acres of good land in Nova Scotia, the eight million acres of 
equally good land in New Brunswick, or the area, “as large as all France, 
of first-rate land’ which lies unoccupied in the Canadas, “ only wanting 
to be opened up.” 

New Zeacanp.—Governor Grey, when the latest despatches were sent 
off, had proceeded on a visit to the Auckland Islands. 
New Zealand colonists some riddles to amuse them in his absence, Cer- 
tain mysterious expressions had led the folks at Auckland to suspect he 
intended to shift the seat of government to Cook's Straits; and a request 
they made to him for an explicit declaration received a very enigmatical 
answer. He had also published a bill for establishing Provincial Coun- 
cils, which he intended to submit to his Council without waiting for in- 
structions from Downing Street. A public meeting at Wellington had 
condemned the measure: a meeting to take it into consideration was to 
be held at Nelson on the 28th of December. Mr. Fox, who was about 
to leave the colony for England, had been nominated political agent for 
the Wellington settlers, who had invited the scttlers at Nelson and Otago 
to concur in the appointment. 





Miscellaneous, 

We believe we are not revealing a state secret when we announce that 
her Majesty has been pleased to issue a commission for the purpose of 
submitting some distinct estimates and plan for a new National Gallery. 
The commission includes Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir Richard Westmacott, 
and Mr, Ewart; and the Queen has offered a piece of ground in Ken- 
sington Gardens, North of the Palace, should the Commissioners be of 
opinion that Kensington is the best locality for the due exhibition and 
preservation of the national pictures.—Athenewn. 

Major Paschal, of the Seventieth Regiment, has been selected by the 
authorities for the responsible situation of Military Interpreter and Su- 
perintendent of the several bodies of Foreign Police expected over here 
during the period of the Exhibition.— Morning Chronicle. 





He had left the | 


a 
- The death of Lord Langdale, scarcely a month after his retirement from 
| active duty in the Court of Chancery, is an unexpected event. It was 
; understood in the profession that the laborious requirements of his judi. 
cial position were becoming too oppressive for his strength, and that he 
had resolved last autumn to retire this spring from the Rolls Court, where 
the whole of his professional career has been run: but when he bade 
adieu to the bar of that court, the farewell words of reverence which were 
addressed to him by Mr. Turner, the leader, were spoken in as much ho: 
for the future of Lord Langdale as regret at the loss to the publie, Jt 
| was believed that rest, and the enjoyment of that classic retirement which 
was his chief delight, would restore his health, and enable him to use his 
powers and experience with fuller effect in furthering the cause of lay 
reform as a legislator. But the over-exertion of his prolonged attend. 
ance in court had produced a degree of exhaustion from which he was 
unable to rally. His faculties, which had remained unimpaired to the last 
moment of bis judicial duty, collapsed under that repose which came too 
late. ‘ The silver cord was already loosened, and the bowl was broken 
at the fountain”: paralysis came on; and he died on Good-Friday, at 
Tunbridge Wells, whither he had repaired for change of air und scene, 
Henry Bickersteth, Lord Langdale, was born on the 18th June 1783, at 
Kirby Lonsdale, in Westmoreland. The Zimes states that his father « be- 
longed to the class of the small landed gentry of the North of England” 
meaning, we suppose, the ancient and sturdy class of “* statesmen,” which is 
a distinctive and admired social feature in the Lake counties; but the 
Morning Chronicle asserts, with seeming particular knowledge, that Lord 
Lansdale’s ather was “a medical practitioner of local celebrity.” The de. 
ceased also was educated for the medical profession ; but the advice of friends 
diverted him to the law. He had entered at Caius College, Cambridge, and 
been Senior Wrangler in 1808. He was called to the bar, by the Society of 
the Inner Temple, in 1811; and rose gradually into such practice in the Court 
| of the Master of the Rolls, that he divided the lead of that court with Mr, 
Pemberton Leigh. 
| When the Whigs broke with Lord Brougham, and Sir Christopher Pepys was 
made Lord Chancellor as Lord Cottenham, Mr. Bickersteth was made Master 
of the Rolls, with a seat in the House of Peers as Lord Langdale,—in some 
| hope that he would wield Lord Brougham’s gigantic mace of Law Reform 
with much of the power and hearty will that first gave it so sudden and pro- 
mising an impetus: for Mr. Bickersteth had far more in his favour than the 
great forensic eminence which he enjoyed. “ Throughout the whole course 
of his life,”’ says the biographer in the 7'vmes, who writes with a fine sense 
| of the personal character and an intimate knowledge of the life of the de- 
ceased, ** Lord Langdale was ardently devoted to the cause of Liberal opinions ; 
and although he figured but little at any time in the arena of party politics, 
no man pursued with greater enthusiasm the work of reform, or brought a 
imore; subtile intellect to bear upon the great problems of social and legal 
mprovement. His speculative opinions upon these topics brought him 
into close and habitual contact with that remarkable set of men who, 
about a quarter of a century ago, looked up to Mr. Bentham as their 
sage and lawgiver; and although the philosopher of Queen Square 
Westminster was hardly destined to witness the practical application of 
his Sybilline labours, no small portion of the reforms we have since 
accomplished in our laws, our administration, and the constitution 
itself, may be traced to that class of thinkers who claimed to be his 
disciples, and amongst whom Lord Langdale occupied a distinguished 
place.” But though the hopes failed which anticipated an equal to Lord 
Brougham in his suecessor—because, indeed, they were hopes extra- 
vagantly pitehed—Lord Langdale’s name will be associated with sub- 
stantial improvements both in the letter and the administration of the law. 
The present law of wills owes its simplicity, compared with the congeries of 
feudal complexities which the law of wills formed before 1838, to his improv- 
ing hand ; the regulations which have simplified and cheapened the practice of 
the Equity Courts within the last two years were much due to his liberal endea- 
vours ; and the improvements effected in the custody of the national records 
received from him almost the sole assistance of a powerful official character 
which they have ever obtained. Perhaps also we might quote, as not one of 
his least titles to respect in the character of a Chancery reformer, this point 
from the Zimes—‘* No man ever sat in that court who was more anxious to 
reform its abuses, and the last disappointment of his life was the production 
by Lord John Russell of the miserable Chancery-bill of the present sea 
sion.” As a judge, Lord Langdale was distinguished less by intuitive 
felicity, than by a subtile and exhaustive analytic power, which rarely 
left his ultimate conclusions impeachable. As the arbiter morum in his —_ 
he was remarkable for the delicate punctilio, and the high severity of mora’ 
principle, which he enforced and instilled among his assistant bar. 

Upon the resignation of Lord Cottenham, last year, the Great Sealfwas 
oftener than once tendered to Lord Langdale by Lord John Russell: but he 
refused to tax so much further his already over-stretched powers. 

The deceased married late in life the Lady Jane Harley, eldest daughter 
of the late Lord Oxford ; by whom he leaves one daughter : his peerage has 


| become extinct. 


The report of the General Board of Health on the legislative enact- 
ments appearing necessary for extending to Country towns powers and 
provisions analogous to the Metropolitan Interment Act has been pub- 
| lished. It quotes a great mass of evidence accumulated by the Inspectors 

of the General Board of Health; showing that the grave-yards of Coun- 

try towns are in general in no better condition than those of the Metro- 
polis, and that the practices of interment in use among some of them are 
even worse; and showing that there is a gencral and earnest desire for 
some legislative enactment of general application, “ which shall be cheap, 
efficacious, and capable of granting to local boards the power necessary to 
close all objectionable burial-grounds and purchase ground for ceme- 
teries.” The Board give their recommendations in the shape of seven- 
| teen general conclusions. They consider that where a Local Board of 
Health exists, any scheme of interment approved by a majority, under the 
requirements of the Diseases Prevention Act, should be at once enforced 
by order in Council authorizing the Local Board to apply so much of the 
Metropolitan Act as is suitable. The site, plan, charges, and conditions 
of the cemetery, should be subject to the approval of the General Board 
of Health. When the cemetery is in operation, the Local Board of 
Health, or a local body to be appointed, should be the sole administrative 
authority for the interment of the dead; and it should be unlawful for 
any person to perform any funerals within the district without the sanc- 
tion of the proper authority. 


A letter from Tiflis announces what may be regarded as an indication 
of progress in the Schah’s dominions. An Englishman, Mr. Burgess, has 
received permission to publish, and has commenced publishing, a Persian 
journal at Teheran, and this under the protection of the Prime Minister, 

erza Tahi Khan. The first number appeared on the 26th of January, and 
contained, among other articles, one upon the necessity for erecting watch- 
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Teheran ; a second upon the expediency of appointing resident 

voys or consuls in London and Bombay ; and another upon the neces- 
sty of establishing regular post-office and postal communications through- 
out the Persian monarchy. 





houses in 


The Bishop of Llandaff has declined to institute the Reverend Mr. Brand | 
to the living of Michaelstone Vedw, on the ground of that gentleman's igno- | 
rance of the Welsh language. ; ' 

Mr. Sergeant Shee is cousin to Cardinal Wiseman, and his confidential 
aeont for matters concerning the interests of the Romish Church in Ireland. 
wae accredited representative of the “ Cardinal Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster,” he sat in the Synod of Thurles, where no other layman was admitted, 

The inhabitants of Gloucester were alarmed on the morning of Good 
Friday by observing that in each of two Greek ships lying in the docks a 
man was maltreated by the crew and then hung by the neck to the yard- 
arm. The citizens shouted for the Police, and some boarded the ships; 
when they found that the executions had been performed on straw-stutfed 
effigies of Judas Iscariot—the crew had been going through a ceremony usual | 
in the Greek Church on Good Friday. | 

Alawyer in the Ohio Legislature introduced a bill in favour of instruct- 
ing convicts in the State prison in the art of printing ; whereupon the printers 
of Columbus presented a petition, that the said convicts might be instructed 
in law. 


We regret to hear that Mr. Todd, a barrister, whilst cruising in a yacht 
on Sunday last near the Nore, was thrown overboard by the boom suddenly 
jiding, and was unfortunately drowned.—Globe. 

While Mr. F. Phillips was performing the character of Rob Roy at the 
Norwich Theatre, a few days since, a platform which he had to ascend gave 
way, from its having been insecurely erected, and he fell some distance, 
alighting on his heel. Mr. Phillips, who is a very heavy man, fractured the 
bones of the leg and — pa he was conveyed to the hospital, and the 
lower extremity of the leg-bone was amputated. 

Mr. Thomas Menlove, formerly an extensive farmer, but recently a prisoner | 
for debt in Shrewsbury Gaol, has lost his life from an escape of gas. His 
cell was found in the morning full of gas, and he was insensible; he subse- 
quently rallied a little, but died in a few days, from effusion on the brain, 
caused by the inhalation of the carbureted hydrogen. 

A frightful accident has occurred at the iron-foundry of Messrs. Hawks 
and Co. in Gateshead. A ladle containing two tons of molten metal had been | 
placed about a yard and a half from the edge of a pit sixtcen feet deep; a 
man was working in the pit; the earth suddenly gave way, and the pot of 
metal and a labourer fell into the pit. The man who fell with the metal was 
taken out dead; the workman who was in the pit died next day. 

The first accounts of the manner in which Captain Symes, of Up-Lyme, 
met his death were inaccurate. It seems that Thomas Garland and Isaac 
Beer quarrelled as they were going along the road; Garland knocked Beer | 
down, and threatened to murder him. The cries of Beer brought Captain 
Symes and other persons to his aid, and he was released. Then Garland, 
who had been drinking, refused to listen to the pacifying counsels of Mr. 
Symes, ran at him, forced him backwards, fell upon him, and attempted to 
keep him on the ground. Blood-vessels were ruptured at the back of the 
unfortunate gentleman's head, and death sonnel Garland has been com- 
mitted for murder by the Magistrates and on the Coroner's warrant. Cap- 
tain Symes was universally respected for his benevolent disposition and 
genuine worth. He has left a widow and a daughter. 

A handsome young girl, named Marie Pluvieux, was a few days ago tried 
by the Court of Assizes of Perigueux, for having stabbed a man named Beau. 

is young man had seduced her, and had repeatedly refused to marry her. 
She purchased a knife, and when he was standing at the door of his stable 
lunged it into his bowels. She afterwards gave herself up as a prisoner. 

he Jury returned a verdict of acquittal. She immediately snatched her 
child out of the arms of her sister, who was standing near, covered it with 
kisses, and foreed her way out of the crowd.—Galignani’s Messenger. 

A remarkable escape from death has been effected by the crew and passen- 
gers of the Jenny Lind East India trader, a ship which was wrecked on 
Keen’s reef, 400 miles off Moreton Bay, on the Australian coast. With 
much difficulty, every person, including three ladies and three children, was 
pt safely to the coral reef; but all means of escape to the main le=a were 

ost. Asthe ship broke up they were able to rescue some provisions, some | 

charts and instruments, and a boiler and some copper piping. Mr. Philip 
Beal, of Exeter, made a distilling apparatus with the boiler and piping, | 
which enabled him, after a few days’ practice, to furnish enough distilled 
water to serve for drinking and for the making of puddings with the rescued 
meal. The ship-earpenter organized the crew and some of the passengers 
into a gang to assist him in building a boat from the wreck. On the 26th 
of October, in rather more than a month, the carpenter completed his boat ; 
but when it was launched, though it floated well it leaked, and two days 
were spent in making it water-tight. On the 29th of October everything was 
made right, and all the twenty-two persons who had been wrecked entered 
the boat te start on a voyage to Moreton Bay. Adverse winds drove them away 
from that point, but brought them in five days to Brisbane ; where, after 
thirty-seven days of perilous adventure, they effected a safe landing, and 
met a kind reception from the inhabitants. 

It has been supposed for some time that the New York packet-ship Ivan- 
hoe was lost on her voyage from America: there is now no doubt about it. 
She left New York on the 22d February, was seen ashore off the Shoals, and 

rtions of her wreck were discovered on the 26th: it is supposed that she 
roke up after touching the Shoals. She had sixtcen passengers, chiefly 
Irish and English, and a crew of probably forty—all lost. 

The Courrier d’ Athénes, of the 8th, contains a report of the depredations 
committed by hands of armed brigands in different parts of the territory. At 
Vranesi, a band of thirty brigands, after committing other atrocities, poured 
boiling oil on the breasts of three females, and then sacked the village, 
carrying off their booty without meeting with any resistance. 





Asa train entered the Lime Street tunnel at Liverpool, the breaksman 
discovered that the break was out of order and useless. He could only warn 
the passengers to take what care of themselves they could: the train ran 
down the incline with tre nendous speed, and shattered two buffers which 
had been recently erected in the statioa, ut these buffers prevented any 
further detriment to the passengers thin « fright and a severe shaking. 

_ While a mail-train was proceeding between Preston and Euxton, the en- 
gine started from the rails inwards, crossed the other rails, and fell down an 
embankment, carrying the carriages with it. The three carriages were 
smashed; the guard, driver, and fireman, and several passengers, were se- 
riously hurt. 

A quantity of ammoniacal water having been turned into the river Dearne 
from the ley gas-works, not only that river, but also the Don, into 
Which it runs, was poi 1; tho is of fish floated on the surface dead ; 
Pes the peeple of Doncaster found that their tea was undrinkable, or 

ening. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


_ A-week peculiarly sterile of news closes with a day wholly barren of 
interesting matter in the journals, After so complete a rest as the 
Easter recess has given to Ministers and the Legislature, with the rest of 
the people, one may fairly hope for some show of greater political vigour 
and spirit in the Parliamentary debates and proceedings which recom- 
mence on Monday. 

The price of admission to the Crystal Palace by season tickets is again 


| lowered to that originally fixed—three guineas for a gentleman, and two 


guineas fora lady. It is stated that “Prince Albert, feeling that the 


| Queen’s visit ought not to have influence in increasing the charge for ad- 


mission, intimated his wish that the old arrangement should be still car- 
ried out; and his view of the matter has of course been carried out.” 
The Exhibition-reporter of the Zimes gives indications of the minor ar- 
rangements, which it will be useful to know— 

“It has been decided that there shall be two rows of seats all round the 
eentre aisle in front of the stalls; and by this means, in that vast area, ac- 
commodation will be provided for about 5000 people. These seats will, we 
imagine, be occupied by ladies, and will thus form a graceful and effectual 


barrier to the crowds of the male sex collected in close column behind them. 


The Executive Committee have prudently avoided the responsibility of allo- 
cating spaces ; and the ticket-holders, as they enter the building, will be al- 
lowed to occupy the vacant seats or unoccupied standing-ground that may 
best suit their fancy. A broad pathway will be railed off to secure the un- 
interrupted progress of the Roy A procession.” 

The Black Eagle is now fitting at Woolwich for the express purpose of 
bringing the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia to this country 
on a visit to her Majesty. It is not, however, yet known which of the 


| illustrious guests may be first expected.—British Army Despatch, 


The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Chronicle mentions that the 
King of Prussia would leave Coblentz for Cologne on the 23d, en route 


| to London, ‘where they propose to arrive on the 30th”—in time to be 


present at the opening of the Exposition on the lst of May. 


The French Assembly resumed its sittings on Thursday. Motions by 


| M. Pascal Duprat and M. Baze, relative to the street sale of journals, 


were the first matters for consideraiion. M. Duprat proposed to remove 
all restrictions whatever; M. Baze, to prevent the strect sale of all jour- 
nals without distinction. M. Léon Faucher, for the Government, de- 
clared for considering the proposition of M. Baze. The proposal of M. 
Duprat was rejected by 403 to 276: “the increased figure of the Repub- 
lican minority was hailed by the Left with much satisfaction.” 


We have been taken to task by “ An Irish Protestant,” whose jealousy 
on behalf of the good fame of his sometimes maligned country we respect, 
for a misuse of the word “outrageous” in a description last week of the 
proceedings at the Longford election. Our correspondent objects, that 
the word, in its connexion, “ produces an impression in the mind of the 


| reader who might have no other source of information, that there was a 


dreadful tumult at the clection, and that the Irish people are of an ineu- 
rably savage, violent, and turbulent nature.’ We think the inference is 
rather over overdrawn: but we may at once state, that the term was not 
invented by us, but belonged to an account in one of the morning papers 
which we copied only in part; and the part to which the term woul 
have been most appropriate—the extraordinary language addressed by 
Mr. Sleator to a priest at the nomination—was omitted for want of space. 
Our angry correspondent also refers, by way of aggravation, to what is 
deemed a similar past offence—to an instance in which we statis alone 
Irish audience were so excited by a bad conundrum thn" 0 foolishly thin- 
cote 7 - — « the theatre. . Tose, the facts were told just as they 
pacer eee journal ; and in the next place, they were told in no 
ops-ie UL grave criticism at all. 


MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excuaner, Primpay AFTERNOON. 
The Bank Broker has sold Stock extensively on several occasions —- 
the weck. The prices of the English Funds were, however, well ——_ 

until this morning; when, upon a reiteration of the sales, the price declin 
about % per cent, the quotation of Consols having fallen to 965 : the closing 
price is 96] 97; the market may be thus said to close without any sign of 
reaction. We are not aware of any special circumstances which are supposed 
to have influenced the Bank Directors, unless it has been a determination 
to act upon the circulation by reducing its amount, and thus render money 
dearer, at the same time affecting the rates of Continental exchanges and sto « 
ping the efflux of precious metals, There was the usual speculation on Wed- 
nesday and yesterday as to an augmentation in the rate of discount ; but no 
such augmentation has occurred. Money is more in de mand in the Stock Ex- 
change than it has been, but in Lombard Street the rate of discount is from 





2} to 3 per cent. : ; ) 
“In the Foreign Market some large transactions have oceurred in Mexican 
Stock, without leading to any material alteration in price. Nothing new 
has transpired upon the subject of the two and a half millions of dollars to 
be paid to the Bondholders out of the C ilifornian indemnity. Spanish Stock 
has continued steady, with but little business doing. An _ ineorrect 
report of the suppression of the Saldanha insurrection, promulgated on 
the authority of the French Embassy at Madrid, produced an improvement 
in the price of Portuguese Bonds ; which advanced to 39, the point from 
which the fall began. Later accounts by the mail, however, still 
as subsisting, though not ee progress ; 
anc ouch the Stock is nominally lower today, there does not ap- 
a ea disposition among the holders to sell; and the closing quo- 
tation of this afternoon is 33} 34}. Peruvian Stock became worse at the 
commencement of the week, in consequence of the arrival at Liver- 
pool of a cargo of guano from Shark’s Bay, Western Australia, where this 
commodity is said to abound. It is said, however, that the ¢ vlonial sample 
is inferior to the Peruvian. The momentary alarm thus oceasioned to the 
Sondholders appears to have subsided, and the price of the Stock a —_ 
reéstablished. Russian Four-and-a-half per Cent was in good deman ne 
large purchases were made for the Paris market. During the last —~! ays, 
a large quantity had been sent to that city from Holland the es = 
is consequently lessened, though the price is well supported. Dutch and the 
1 ave been heavy are to day lower, in conse- 


The Railway Share Market was firm at & bagteaing of ~ =, but 
ince shown symptoms of weakness: a tendency to decline was ¢ 

ate oy which bee become more marked today since the decline of the 

English Funds. The more important varieties of shares have fallen from 
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10s. to 30s. per share, and those of minor magnitude from 5s, to lds. The 
transactions in French Shares have been unimportant ; but the prices are 
heavy in consequence of the weakness of the market in Paris. 
SATURDAY TWELveE o’CLOCcK. 
The opening price of Consols for Money was 97 ; but as an influential sel- 
ler has since made his appearance, the price has fallen to 963, and is now 
In the Foreign Market, prices are generally lower in conse- 
uence of the heaviness of the French Funds in Paris yesterday. Hence 
there is a general disposition to sell most of the better class of Foreign 
Bonds, which are consequently to be had on rather lower terms than at 
the close of the market yesterday. The actual business has, however, as yet 
been confined to some transactions in Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents at 
993 and g. The Railway Shares are all lower; the decline of the English 
Funds, in conjunction with the near approach of the settling, being the 
causes of the depression. The following are the principal transactions— 
Eastern Counties, 73; Great Northern, 183; Great Western, 88; Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 63 623; North-western, 128} 129; Midland, 623; North 
Staffordshire, 10}. 


3 per Cent Consols ......... 96 72 Danish 3 per Cents.......... 76 8 
Ditto for Account .......... 96 32 Dutch 24 per Cents ........ 594 

3 per Cent Reduced ........ 964 | Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 90 

3} per Cents.......0.cceeees 973 } | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 35% § 
Long Annuities ............ 7 3-16 5-16 Peruvian 6 per Cents ....... 845 
Bank Stock .........+++e006 — | Portuguese 4 per Cents 1842, 334 43 
Exchequer Bills ........... 53 56pm.! Portuguese 5 per Cents 1824, 87 9 
Fadia Stock .....ccccccscces 260 Russian 5 per Cents ........ 111 112 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 88 90 Ditto 4) per Cents.......... 992 8 
Belgian 44 per Cents ....... 93 5 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 19} 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents ......... 102 4 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 391 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 1014 2 Vemesmele ...ccccccsccccces 32 33 





Cheatres aud PLusir. 

The festival of Easter is celebrated in various ways at the various 
theatres. 

Mr. Anderson of Drury Lane, having been, as we understand, a suc- 
cessful representative of Karl yon Moor in the United States of America, 
edifies the London public by an abridged version of Schiller’s Rodders ; 
which he describes, in his programme, as a “ magnificent” play. This 
version is neither more nor less than a strong melodrama of unusual 
length, and with little to distinguish it from several works which are as- 
signed to the melodramatic class. The fact is, that those very parts of 
the original work which are most characteristic of Schiller’s mind, and 
which are therefore most interesting to the literary historian, are just those 
which have to be omitted in stage representation. The long metaphysi- 
cal speeches of Franz, containing the profession of the system of material- 
ism which Schiller in his youth derived from French philosophy, and the 
turgid declamations in which he made Karl express his own thirst for the 
wildest independence, would bore an English audience to death: yet 
to the reader these grand stoppages to action are the choice morsels of 
the huge feast. No matter: what we have at Drury Lane is still a strong 
melodrama, and Mr. Anderson has a suitable part in the interesting 
brigand; and surely that is enough for Easter, especially when pains 
have been taken with the decorative adjuncts. 

At the Olympic likewise, the principle has been adopted of attracting 
not by burlesque, but serious drama. The episode of Sir Roger de Co- 
verly in Addison’s Spectator, which was dramatized years ago at the 
Adelphi, has been dramatized anew ; and a romantic tone is given to the 
tale, by an expansion of the incidents relating to the gipsies ; the repre- 
sentation of whose camp is the most picturesque effect in the piece. 

At the head of the burlesque-producers stands, as usual, the manager of 
con jceum. Mr. Beverly’s exquisite pencil raises above all chance of 
the ery lanché’s version of La G) ille Bienfaisante—one of 

“y ase ‘with’. 79.2dd,. one of the least remarkable of Madame 

Anois’s tales. With abundanc@'urs & “7° : . 

ne ample : ) 4:4: ~rative splendour, there is but little 
of that striking incident which distinguishes ov *hé’s be xs of 
this class. ~che’s best works 0 

The brothers Brough have elaborated for the Haymarket the story 
which Fanny Elssler first introduced to us as the subject of a ballet called 
The Gipsy, (not La Gitana,) and which afterwards became far more cele- 
brated when = rors by Mr. Balfe modified into the libretto of The Bo- 
hemian Girl. It is not a very kindly subject for burlesque, save that the 
gipsies can be treated as modern vagabonds, and talk the slang belonging 
to the “fast” school of humour. 

Smartly written, and well-decorated, is the burlesque with which Mr. 
Albert Smith has provided the Princess's; though here likewise, the tale, 
taken from Washington Irving’s Alhambra, is not of the happiest. The 
most humorous incident is the pompous performance of feats, which are 
no feats at all, by two Christian prisoners, attired as acrobats, in the pre- 
sence of the Moorish King. The dignity with which Messrs. Keeley and 
Wigan burlesque the manners of the street-artists cannot be surpassed. 
Mr. Flexmore’s excellent representation of a monkey entitles him to feel 
some of that pride which animated Mazuricr when he exclaimed, “ Enfin 
je suis singe!” 

But, after all, we cannot help confessing that we are getting somewhat 
tired of burlesques. The constant effort to reduce every subject, classic 
or romantic, to the level of the “funny ”—the constant allusions by me- 
diwval knights or Greck warriors to Trafalgar Square, the railroads, and 
the admission to St. Paul's Cathedral—become palling at last. Mr. 
Planché is the least burlesquing of all the burlesque-writers: would he 
go one step further, and, still retaining his pleasant spirit of humour, 
abandon modern allusion altogether ? 

The Adelphi contents itself with reconstructing an old piece, called 
O' Flannigan and the Fairies, The only copy of the work in an entire 
form is said to have perished with poor foun: but the “parts” of the 
actors existed, and could be put together. The Surrey gives a grand his- 
torical drama, and Astley’s a grand equestrian carne A 





Both the Italian Theatres are receiving the reinforcements usual after 
Easter, and mustering their strength for the campaign of the scason. 

At Her Majesty’s, on Tuesday, the basso par excellence, Lablache, dis- 
ported in the unparalleled cantatas Duleamara. This evening, Ma- 
demoiselie Alaymon, a tragedian of immense Italian fame, is to appear in 
Luerezia Borgia, supported by Gardoni and Ida Bertrand. Next Thurs- 


day (as it is announced) Alari’s new comic opera Le Tre Nozze is to be 
rformed, in the same manner as at Paris; the cast including Sontag, 
iuliani, Ida Bertrand, Gardoni, and Lablache. 
Mario reappeared on the Covent Garden boards on Tuesday, in his 
great part of Raoul in the Huguenots, On Thursday, Signor Stigelli (a 











. ——— 
German who has Italianized his name) made a successful débit in the 
part of Rambaldo in Roberto il Diavolo. He has a tenor voice of excellent 
quality, and is a good singer, but an indifferent actor. Beethoyen’s 
Fid:lio is announced for next weck, with Tamberlik as Florestan and Cas. 
tellan as Leonora, As Viardot is to be here in the course of the season 
she ought to be the Leonora; for the heroine of this most pathetic dramg 
requires all the powers of the greatest vocal actress now on the stage, 


Camillo Sivori has returned to London, after an absence of several 
years, chiefly spent in America. He made his first appearance at the 
meeting of the Beethoven Quartet Socicty, on Thursday; and delighteg 
the audience as much as possible by his lovely tone, exquisite refinement 
and graceful facility of execution. Sivori had been announced as the 
leading attraction of Alleroft’s Promenade Concerts last week ; a solo b 
him was inserted in the programme of the first concert; and an apok 
made for his non-appearance. It turns out that he was never engaged 
by Mr. Allcroft at all, and knew nothing about him or his concerts, 
Such tricks ought to be exposed as often as they are found out; and 
Sivori, by exposing this one through the medium of the 7imes, has seryed 
the public and the profession. 








RECENT DIVISIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
EXPLANATION OF THE DIVISIONS INDICATED IN THE PARALLEL COLUMNS BELOW, 
No. l. Mr. Herries’s Motion to reduce the amount of the Income-tax, with a view 
to the speediest practical cessation of the ~~ Majority against the 
motion (the ‘*Ayes”) marked A, including Tellers—280, Minority (the 

** Noes”) marked N, including Tellers—232. Absent marked —. ‘ 

No. 2. Mr. Disraewi’s Motion that ‘a due regard should be paid to the distressed 
condition of the owners and occupiers of land in the United Kingdom” jn 
any relief to be granted by the remission or adjustment of taxation. Ma- 
jority against fhe motion (the ‘‘ Ayes”) marked a, including Tellers— 
265. Minority (the ‘‘ Noes”) marked N, including Tellers—252. Absent 
marked —. 

No. 3. Mr. AppERLEy’s Motion for a Commission to be sent to South Africa to in- 
quire and report on the best mode of adjusting the relations between this 
country and the Caffre tribes. Minority for the motion (the “ Ayes” 
marked a, including Tellers—61. Majority against the motion (the “* Noes") 
marked N, including Tellers—131. Absent marked —. 

No. 4. Lord Joun Russeiy’s Motion for a Select Committee to inquire into the rela- 
tions between this country and the Caffre and other tribes on our South 
African frontier. Majority for the motion (the “‘ Ayes”) marked a, in- 
cluding Tellers—130. Minority (the ‘* Noes") marked N, including Tellers 
—62. Absent marked —. 

*,* In the following list there are 657 names, including that of Mr. William Fagan, 
Cork City; that gentleman has resigned since the first division occurred, and the va- 
cancy has been filled by Mr. Sergeant Murphy: with the exception of Mr. Fagan, the 
complete House of Commons at the present time is exhibited below. Several of the 
Members there inserted have been returned since a portion or the whole of the divi+ 
sions were taken, and necessarily have the mark of absence attached to their names. 
























































Members’ NaMEs, 1/2 3\4 Members’ Names. 12 3\4 
Abdy, Sir T. N., Lyme Regis) 4 jal—|— I Bright, John, Manchester...) A|A)~|~ 
Acland, Sir T., Deconsh. N..|~|8|—|— || Brisco, Musgrave, Hastings |8|—|—|= 
Adair, Hugh E., Ipswich ...)A\—~|N|A | Broadley, H., York, E. Rid.) N|N\—|— 
Adair, R. A. S.. Cambridge..|4|A|N|A | Broadwood, H., Bridgewater| N|N|—|— 
Adderley, C., Staffordsh. N.|N|N|A|N |) Brocklehurst, J.,Macelesfield| A| A| N/A 
Aglionby, H., Cockermouth..|A|A|N/ A || Brockman, E. D., Hythe...) 4 a|~ = 
Alcock, Thomas, Surrey, E.|A\A|—|— | Brooke, Lord, Warwick, S..|—|— -|- 
Alexander, N., Antrim Co. . -|- =-j= Brooke, Sir A., Fermana, h Cl N|N|—|= 
Anderson, Arthur, Orkney ..|A|4|—|— | Brotherton, Joseph, Sa ford’ AJAINIA 
Anson, Ha. G.. Sighrdet. S.ia A|N/A | Brown, ee ae oy =|—| ale 
Anson, Viscount, Lichfield..!a|N|N|A || Brown, W., Lancashire, 8..|A|4 —|= 
Anstey, Chisholm, Youghal.|a|A)N/A | — C., Te es NIN/-|= 
Arbuthnott, Gn. Kincardines. N|N|—|— || Bruce, Lord E., Marlborough\ -|— | -\- 
Archdall, M., Fermanagh Co.|—|—|—|— i Bruen, Col. H., Carlow Co.. N|N -|- 
Arkwright, G., Leominster..|N|N|A|N || Buck, Lewis, Devonshire, N.| N i a 
Armstrong, R. B., Lancaster, —|—|—|— | Bulkeley, Sir Rich., Anglesey|—| A | —|~ 
Armstrong, Sir A., King’s Co.) A) A)—|— | Buller, Sir J., Devonshire, 8..N|N -|= 
Ashley, Lord, Bath ........ !a|a/—|— || Bunbury, Cap. W., Carlow C.)N|N —|— 
srenee, Earl * anew ? |- -\~|- | seemed rr 7 = — A - NA 
Bagge, Wm., Norfolk, W...'N|N|—|— || Burghley, Ld., Lincolnsh., 8) N|N a\N 
Bagot, Hon. W., Denbighsh.| x n|-|- |, Burrell, SirC. New Shoreham|—|N -|~ 
Bagshew, ‘am, ee fA A|N| A Burvenghes, . — - N “ as oe 

ailey, J., Brecknockshire ..| 4|—|-—|— urke, Sir I. Bt., Galway ©.) A) A) =) 
Baillie, 11-3., Tnrerness-shire|N|N|A | Nn | Busfeild, William, Bradford) —| a -—|- 
Baines, Rt. Hon. M.'T., Hull! a|a|N|a || Butler, Pierce, Kilkenny Co.)-|— NA 
Baird, James, Falkirk Feves. N/~| -\— | Buxton, Sir E. Bt., Essex, S.)a|— |N/A 
Baldock, E. H., Shrewsbury. N|N|—|— Cabbell, Benj. Bond, Boston|—|N|-|= 
Baldwin, Charles B., Totnes. N|N/— — | Campbell, Hon. W.Cambridge| a| A\-|= 
Bankes, Geor, e, Dorsetshire! x | N\A!) N | Cardwell, Edward, Liverpool| a A AN 
Baring, Hon. +» Thetford . .|—|— —|— | Carew, Wm., Cornwall, E..)N|N| AN 
ane = x yee -|-|-|-| pee a —— ee A i Aa 

aring, Sirk. T., tsmouth) qa) Na | Jastlereagh, Vis., Downshire| —|-—|-|— 
Baring, Thos., Huntingdon |x| N|—|— | Caulfield, Col. J., Armagh C.)a|A|-|= 
Barnard, Ed. G., Greenwich) 4 A|~ — | Cavendish, Hon. C.C., Bucks| A} A|- = 
Se eee 
Barrow, Ww Nottingham 8.|N n|-|—! Cayley "E. York, ¥. "Riding ; n/ 

a > “4 a. - ayley, E., Th, NV. Le = ar ny 
Bass, M. Thos., Derby ..... Al a|-|— Chandos, Marq. Buckingham| N}-|-|= 
Bateson, 'T., Londonderry C. NIN j~ — || Chaplin, Wm. J., Salisbury. —|~-|NiA 
Beckett, William, Leeds....|a|A|A N || Charteris, F., Haddingtonsh.| a| A\- = 
Bell, Matthew, Northumb. 8. -|-|- — | Chatterton, Colonel, Cork...) N ea 
ee rs St, — vee [ Al AINA Chichester, Lord J., Belfast.) N ~~ - 
peg etn, Det Im = | Cid. 8 Sirdetire, | n] a 

» 3 -M., t -AJAIN A Childers, John W., Malton... a = 
Bennet, Capt: P., Sugoi, Wiln||='—|| cabins Woon einen) || 
Bentinck, Lord H. Notts. V.|~| | — -| Christopher, R. Lincolnsh.N.|N|N|A\% 
sere mg ay ay ‘ N|Ni- — I Bowe, 5. Aevatioenter | 

erkeley, Hn. H. F., Bristol. a|-|N — Ms vcccescasenscoeces afeor-T” 
Berkeley, Hon. G., Glouces-| | | | |) Clay, James, Hull.......... A|A NA 
Berkeley wa hap oe = we ed “2 eae Seen A|A\NA 

erkeley, C. L.., Cheltenham) a| A'N ements, Hon. C., Leitrim.|-—|-|-\> 
Berkeley, Adm. M. F., Glou- | | | Clerk, Sir G. Bart., Dover...) a) A i-|- 

Dc cc cansdmainicmumned A Al~|-| Clifford, Col. H., Hereford..| a) A\-|~ 
Bernal, Ralph, Rochester ...|a|/A)N|A | Clive, Hon. R., Shropsh., S.)N|N|-|~ 
Bernard, Vis., Bandon Bridge|N vo ved ; Clive, Henry Bayley, Ludlow| N| N|-|> 
ees gt ate sees [@ININIA | ag ag “ —.. N|N|~ A 

ethell, R., Aylesbury...... —|-|N A | Cobden, R., York, W. Rid..)a|ai-|> 
Birch, Sir T. Bt., Lirerpool A|A N| A | Cochrane, A. D., Bridport ..[.N x|-|- 
rege ree tel 2 saat A me ae en ae A, eee. re te 
Blake, Martin J., Galway ..|x|%|—|~ || Codrington, sir W., Glow "| | ‘| 
Blakemore, R., Wells... A m: . N me | ‘onterdhire E.. a “ an N Ni-|- 
Blandford, Marq., Woodstock| N|N -|- Coke, Hon. E., Norfolk, W.|a)a NA 
Blewitt, R., Monmouth, &c.. AIA I-|- | Colebrooke, SirT., Zaunton.j a} a —'— 
Boldero, Capt., Chippenham N|N -\- Coles, Henry B., Andorer...)N|N.-| 7 
Booker, T. W., Herefordsh.|~|N|N| 4 | Collins, William, Warwick. AJA N\A 
Booth, Sir R. Gore, Sligo Co.|—|~|—|— || Colville, C.R , Derbyshire, S.|N|N -|- 
Bouverie, Hon. E. P., Kil- Compton, I. C., Zampsh. S n|N/- ia 
- —— ange .- tas acemned —|A 7 i } Conolly, Thomas, oe - Ty 

owles, Ad. W., Launceston| a|a|—|— | Copeland, Ald. W. T., Stoke- 
Boyd, John, Coleraine...... ba sat HOE || _ apon-Trent ...........+++ -|a|-|- 
Boyle, Lt.-Col. R. E., Frome|a|4|N|a | Corbally, M. E., Meath Co. .|~|¥|—|- 
Bramston, Thos., Essex, S..1~\")~ i= | Corry, Rt. Hn. I1., Tyrone Co.) a) N wr 
Bremridge, R., Barnstaple. .|N\N -|- | Cotton, Hn. W.,Carrickfergus| -|N|-|> 
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Mempers’ NaMEs. 1|2|3)4 
“ Pe ae” 
Towan, Charles, Edinburgh .|4)A)~| 
Sonpes Hon. W., Hertford.| 4 A|NiA 
Pe Gir W. G., Edinburgh AlAIN/A 
CrSiord, W.S.. Rochdale. .| ¥\—)—|— 
Crowder, R. B., _~ ay oa al NIA 
“abitt, William, Andover... .| lel = 
‘ — Northampton 4 A 
N 


; , Raikes, ° 
Sante Henry, —_- -([=]8 
» i bert M., 2...(= 
pee Ln s. Wigionshire ‘jalal= i- 


-|- 
wy SS 


le, 
Dekye lee. Col., Dorchester N|N|-|- 
Dashwood, Sir G., " ‘ycombe A Aic-l= 
Davie, Sir H., Haddington. .|~|— —|~ 
Davies, ., Carmarthensh , |S) N\— — 
Dawson, Hon. T., Monaghan A|A NIA 
Deedes, Wm., Kent, East....N|N AN 
Denison, Jobn E., Malton [Al al=|— 
Denison, E., York, W’. Rid. . Ala|—|— 
Devereux, John T., Wexford N|\N|—|— 
p'Eyncourt, C. T., Lambeth A) AN) A 
Dick, Quintin, Aylesbury... N|N — — 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Bucks .. N|N|A\N 
Divett, Edward, Exeter...... 4) A — — 
Dod, Jn. W., Shropshire N I NIN|=|— 
Dodd, George, Maidstone. . Ni= \-|- 
Douglas, Sir C. E., Warwick A|A\N\A 
Douro, Marq. of, Norwich... A\ a\-|— 
Drax, J. 8. W., Wareham, .|N|N\-\— 
Drumlanrig, Vis., Dumfriessh alelale 


mond, H., Surrey, W.)—|—|-— | - 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CHANGE OF SEASON. 
Tue recent stationary or pendulous swing in publie affairs makes 
even politicians during the holyday turn with zest to the more pro- 
essive and lively evolutions of the natural world. Nature is never 





ead, she only sleepeth; and one of the most gratifying aspeets of 
the vernal opening 1s the renewal of occupations. With the return of 


spring, many employments that had been interrupted are resumed, 
and every pursuit and enterprise that had languished or been de- 
ferred starts into new or more hopeful life. In the country, where 
the brumal quarter is more profound than in towns, the signs of 
vitality are proportionably more vivid and universal: inanimate 
creation rapidly assumes a gayer vesture ; and suspended, enfeebled, 
or dumb existence, essays to move, feels unwonted vigour, or openly 
bursts into voice or song. The farm-labourers participate in the 
general movement, and more work and higher wages help to efface 
the traces of the privations of winter. 

In a greater degree than the provincial towns, the Metropolis 
experiences the welcome renovation. A remarkable, but not fre- 

uently noticed feature in the industrial economy of London, is the 
Eegvepertion in the number of the sexes: according to the census 
of 1841, the population consisted of 876,956 males and 996,720 
females ; showing of the latter an excess of 119,764 persons. Em- 
ployment for these mainly depends on the annual throng of visitors 
to the capital: in “the season,” as it is significantly termed, there 
is little redundancy of hands—few spare needlewomen or menials 
to be found; they are advertised for in almost every street. It is 
much the same with males; and the host of artisans and labourers, 
shopmen, porters, waiters, helpers, grooms, and coachmen, that 
have been wholly or only partially employed in winter, are again in 
active requisition. It is full work and full pay for all. Fora 
time the soup-kitchens, indiscriminate lodging-houses, and the 
tramp wards of workhouses, are discontinued or little needed. 
Even the Ragged Schools are thinned, and the frequenters open 
for themselves new resources, either in the wider scope for petty 
depredation, or more honest pursuits of errand-boys, holders of 
horses, and assistants to servants and tradespeople. 

Our changeful skies are often complained of, yet they have 
borne wholesome fruits. Necessity is often a sharp teacher, but 
many will take lessons from no other master. Mankind in the in- 
faney of society, it is likely, were cradled in the Tropics or 
near them. Food, raiment, and lodging, must have been the 
abundant and spontaneous products of the earliest inhabited re- 
gion. How else, without knowledge or experience, could the first 
denizens of the world have subsisted ? 
culture, pasturing, manufacturing, and house-building, are not in- 
stinctive gifts. Perpetual summer and its accompanying supplies 
and accommodations would alone suffice. 
bounties could only conduce to animal existence, not to human 


improvement. Changeful seasons and wants precariously or in- 
sufficiently satistied were indispensable to exertion—to render men | 
alert, inventive, and provident of the future, in devising needful | 
As the nursery of a mindless | 
race, the warm South might be most fit; but to train and elicit | 
the nobler energies of man and make him progressive, it was es- | 
sential that he should be forced Northward, to grapple with the | 


shelter, clothing, and subsistence. 


vicissitudes and urgencies of a trying and uncertain climate. 





THE NEW CHARTIST MOVEMENT. 


The skilled trades of agri- | 


But such ready-made | 


bare skeleton. Few who have thought of it at all would be pre- 
to learn such a complete ossification of the once formidable 


rif would be difficult, indeed, to reconcile that wasting with the 
preservation of any life at all, if it were only a matter of sta. 
tistics; and on their showing, the prostration of Chartism might 
be as unduly exaggerated now as its vigour and dimensions onee 
were. The Charter Association, however, still retains some facy]. 
ties. Although but a skeleton, it still has its members stationed 
in the towns of the non-agricultural districts, possessing a ma. 
chinery inferior only to that of some of the great religious associa- 
tions; its members are among the active politicians of the work. 
ing classes; they are able in some places to show what intellj- 
gence, activity, fixed ae, and organization can do in creating 
practical influence. In the Staffordshire Potteries, for example. 
although undeniably insignificant in numbers, as undeniably do 
the Chartists hold a balance of power in the management of [ocal 
affairs: thus, in the recent election of Guardians, they are said to 
have “nominated” those who were elected. They seem to haye 
acquired this really remarkable position by using their organiza- 
tion for the popular party, whatever that may be, in present prac- 
tical affairs. 

From the programme published by the Times it is evident that 
the new movement is an attempt to apply this method to the king- 
dom at large: the Charter Association advertises itself, with the 
help of the Leading Journal, as the general agent of the working 
classes. Consistently with that view, the reviving Chartists invite 
a union with the Socialists—a considerable and increasing number, 
hitherto not o ized. 

The new and enlarged attempt is made in a state of the public 
feeling considerably altered since 1848. Although standing with 
practical England in the remote and shadowy region of “ isms,” 
neither Chartism nor Socialism is quite the bugbear that it once 
was : common sense begins to regard each as a rude husk contain- 
ing some kernel of truth that may be worth analysis ; a process in 
— even the 7imes begins to assist in a slashing bantering 
ashion. 


GOOD BEHAVIOUR BEFORE STRANGERS. 
WE are setting our houses in order against the arrival of the 
strangers—that is, literally and externally; for we notice more 
than the ordinary spring-tides in the flood of paint this year. Still 
there are occurrences which make us blush at times for the con- 
duct of the inhabitants. 

Alderman Carden is exerting himself very laudably to improve 
the ethies of omnibus and cab; but an incident which happened in 
the course of his knighterrantry exposes something lower than 
| despondency itself ean reach in the fallen state of humbug nature. 
| Apart from mortification on moral ds, the incident was amus- 
grounds, the incide us 
| ing. Mr. Carden heard the conductor of an omnibus which went 

only to Knightsbridge tell two persons, who were evidently strange 
to London, that he would take them to the Exposition: the Alderman 
undeceived the strangers on the spot; the conductor resented the 
interference with that emphasis and vigour for which his tribe are 
distinguished ; but some one having dropped a hint that the Alder- 
man was one of the Sheriffs, the omnibus-man’s manner underwent 
a sudden and most charming metamorphosis. He averred, in gen- 
tlest accents, that he had not the least intention of offending the 
Sheriff: he did the Sheriff the honour of a call on the following 
| day; and even after the failure of this amiable “dodge” in the 
| Police-oftice, there was a certain obstinacy of sweetness about the 
man which could scarcely arise from any motive but sincerity. 








~ 
i=] 
Te 


CuartisM has returned to town after three years’ absence, and is | And he let out “the secret” of the extortion : a conductor is appre- 
reintroduced to the public by the Zimes. Chartism, which ap- | ciated, it seems, by the employer class according to the shillings 


peared to have committed suicide in 1848, like an Indian devotee 


| 


at the feast of Juggernaut, by a voluntary prostration under the | 


which he brings back; how got, it does not much matter. The 
conductor bears the brunt of the odium; but the real extortioner 


feet of the Special Constable, suddenly arises in the midst of us— | is the respectable employer behind. Travellers are used to exorbitant 


“ medio de fonte leporum "with renewed life ! 
great chronicle of the day, that the unknown Mirabeaus and Si¢yes 
have been sitting in convention, whence they have issued a “ pro- 


gramme” of action for the season, as comprehensive as any from | well if omnibus-owners were to 
the energetic brain of Mr. Lumley, propounding a general re- | serving the national character. 


organization of society—universal suffrage, right of labour, na- 
tionalization of land, and what not. 


It seems by the | 


demands on the Continent, but England has set up peculiar pre- 
tensions for fair dealing; and if the trading spirit has not eaten too 
deeply into the vitals of the body politic, perhaps it would be as 
elp Alderman Carden in pre- 


The English painted by 


your conserya- 


Easter Monday was a trying occasion. 


themselves have a reputation for being “ jolly” : 


This reappearance, with so much redundaney of vigour—on | tive of “merry Old England” is rather proud of “ forgetting him- 
paper—will surprise many of our readers who have supposed that | self” on set occasions mostly distinguished in the ecclesiastical 


Chartism was decently buried after the 10th of — 1848. 
sudden resurrections are as common on the political as they are on 
the theatrical stage. 


It is true that in one sense Chartism has | 


been dead : the members of “ the working classes,” disgusted with | 


the failure of their great demonstration, with the conduct of their 
“leaders,” with the discredit thrown on their “monster petition ” 
by the wholesale importation of ribald signatures, have since been 
totally inert and apathetic. 


| same population at night, 
The prosperity which is so grateful | 


to the Chancellor of the Exchequer has contributed to this inert- | 


ness. Candid politicians admitted as probable, that many of the 
genuine old original Chartists held aloof from the joint demon- 
stration with the Irish; and it would appear from the names now 


advanced that most of the quondam leaders have dropped off | 


through death or disappointment and disgust. From. statisties 
that have come out in the recent movements of the Chartist 
body, it would appear that the number of those claiming to 
be members of the Association does not amount to 4000, for 
the whole of Great Britain; a fact which would alone imply 


But | calendar; but then, as his head is strong and “his heart always 


in the right place,” he never commits himself. This is all per- 
fectly true of the merry Old England on the stage; but a foreigner 
who had seen the careworn aspect of the Londoners on Easter 
Monday, outward-bound, might correctly have surmised that they 
have lost the art of being jolly ; and if he had mingled among the 
Soceneshaennd. he would hardly have 
allowed that they conduct their convivialities on sound esthetic 
principles. At certain hours on either side of midnight, among 
the many parties wending homeward, on foot or in omnibus, the 
sober bore no overwhelming proportion. The general aspect of 
the suburbs suggested a fear that the next morning would realize 
the description of M. Wey, in his Guides @ Londres,—a book 
which tells the Continental visitors to London that the English- 
man finishes his day at divers fast places of entertainment, an 
that “next morning the Policemen are engaged in picking the 
drunken of both sexes out of the gutter.” The Policemen, how- 
ever, are not so dilatory ; they get that done before morning. s) 


that the numbers in the separate towns must be utterly in- | we are glad that Easter Mon ay has been got out of the way be- 
significant. In its three-years burial, Chartism has wast 





to a | fore the Exposition. 
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Anothe int is the artistic poverty of the Metropolis ; but 
to cover this de a very —¢ - _siomy has been th in 
Westminster and the City. In the Court of Common Council, a 
worthy member has suggested that pictures and other treasures of 

t in ssion of companies, &c., should be drawn from their 
checarit ; a proposition laughingly set aside. But one advantage 
e me | by the motion: a fama is spread abroad, that we have 
viseares if they were but visible. ‘“ When your poor father died,” 
ae Mrs. Malaprop, “ it is unknown the tears I shed.” The Na- 
tional Gallery is a very weak point indeed, but a semi-official an- 
nouncement 1s put forth, that a new National Gallery is ¢o be built. 
The building in Trafalgar Square, then, is no longer the National 
Gallery—it 1s the repudiated Gallery: as our pictures are unseen, 
so our National Gallery is unbuilt; and perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, that is by far the best arrangement. Would it not be 
convenient to put our sobriety and fair dealing under the same 
sort of theoretical abeyance during the summer? If not, we must 
try to be sober and honest, however hard the exertion may be. 





HALIFAX ON THE INCOME-TAX. 
Mr. Conpen has let the cat out of the bag—the identical old Tom 
that is such a well-known nuisance to the whole neighbourhood. 
He has disclosed a notorious secret on the subject of taxation, and 
Halifax has the merit of eliciting the diseovery for the hundredth 
e. 

“"—. the simplicity of their hearts, the people of Halifax address 
a memorial to their representatives, calling for a more just distri- 
bution of the Income-tax. Mr. Edwards receives the demand 
with the most candid and engaging alacrity ; he felicitates himself 
on having been able to vote with the Opposition against Sir Charles 
Wood; and altogether, from Mr. Edwards’s manner, an unini- 
tiated person might imagine that some question of rendering the 
Income-tax less odious and inconvenient to those who pay it had 
been before the House of Commons. We are not sutliciently 
informed on the subject of Mr. Edwards to know whether he is the 
unconscious victim or the conscious promoter of that delusion ; 
for we do not possess any rule by which to discriminate between 
those specimens of the Member genus who are among the deluders 
or the deluded, or both. But in either case, the entertaining of 
the Halifax memorial is a capital example of Parliamentary sham. 
Sir Charles Wood's reply is not less characteristic in another 
way. He treats the Halifax suggestion as impracticable, but 
speaks of the Income-tax as if it were a thing not certain to be con- 
tinued, or continued against Ais will: “if we are to have this tax,” 





English polite life than the individual oysters on the same bed. 
To regard a club as a family, is about as wide of the mark as if you 
took an oyster-bed for a bed of flowers or a feather-bed. If the 
irruption would be disagreeable to club members, the reflex of that 
disagreeableness would be detestable to the visitors: a club ball 
would be merely a trap for catching strangers and subjecting them 
to the tortures of deliberate inhospitality. The suggestion would 
be alarming if it were not impracticable. 





THE MARCH OF COLONIAL REFORM. 
[CONTINUED PROM LAST WEEK.] 
5. Tue next concession, probably, will be that of control over 
their own Civil List to the Australian Colonies. What the Civil 
List means in a colony, is but little understood in this country. 
It does not mean, as in this country, a fixed life-annuity for the 
head of the Government, which the Legislature of this country has 
granted, but it means a large portion of the revenue of the colony, 
which a distant Legislature, itself wholly ignorant of the subject 
and not less indifferent to it, has, on the mere asking of the Colonial 
Office, taken out of the control of the colonists, and apportioned 
among the officials for ever, according to a seale of salaries drawn up 
by the Colonial Office without the consent or even knowledge of the 
people whose taxation provides the money. We make a present 
of the definition to Lord John Russell for his next great speech in 
favour of extending the British constitution to Australasia. Of 
course, the colonists of that part of the world—Tasmanians, South 
Australians, Victorians, and New South Welsh—will submit to 
their Downing Street Civil Lists no longer than they must. The 
necessity cannot last long: for their new constitutions have at 
least the merit of efliciency as means of tormenting the Home 
Government; and what the Canadians have obtained by importu- 
nity will not be denied to the others if they apply for it in the 
same way. But there is yet another and a more important con- 
cession to be made to our colonists both in Australasia and Ame- 
rica, whose British constitutions subject all their legislation to the 
veto of a distant and irresponsible authority. On this point 
Downing Street professes to be immoveable. Whatever else Lord 
Grey may “abandon,” he vows that he will retain the veto. 
Why? The exercise of it here, at home, by our own Sove- 
reign, for whose every act we can make the true authors 
responsible, has fallen into desuetude and would not be tole- 


| rated, but would be punished cither by an impeachment of 


he says—the man who has virtually rendered it permanent! The | 


countenance with which he speaks of a continuation act as a transi- 
tory measure, and the pretext which is thus got up for evading the 
responsibilities of a permanent act, are highly characteristic. 

ut it is Mr. Cobden who lets out the secret: the “ real-pro- 


Ministers or a revolution. Such a power over us exercised by an 
Australian bureau would be deemed monstrous. Then why is it 
thought right by Englishmen not deficient in ideas of constitu- 
tional liberty, like Lord John Russell and Lord Grey? They do 
not think it right, but necessary whether right or wrong; the 


| question of right or wrong being disregarded by them, because it 


rtied” class, he says, is so far paramount in the House, that | 


justice for other interests is hopeless. So the murder is out. We 
all knew this before: the murder is out as it is in Russia, where 
the assassins of an Emperor for a generation or two may be point- 
ed out to you in mixed company. But we go on talking, and what 
is more, acting, as if it were otherwise—as if there did remain a 
secret to be disclosed for our enlightenment. It is a conspiracy in 
which everybody has a hand, not excepting the victims. As a 
matter of information, therefore, Mr. Cobden’s avowal is less a piece 
of news than a breach of etiquette; so that it cannot be intended 
to tell us anything. Interpreted into the rough vernacular, it 
might mean that Parliament will do nothing until it be 
frightened. 





MIDSUMMER MADNESS FOR CLUBS. 

CERTAIN gayly-disposed young gentlemen are carrying on a corre- 
spondence in the Morning Post, suggested by ideas more natural 
than mature. They want the clubs of London to become the hosts 
in a series of balls, for the benetit of London society and the foreign 
visitors. Now “club” is an expression of double meaning; like 
some terms in natural history, it signifies both the habitat and the 
animated organism that dwells therein; and hence the present 
mistake. 

There are young members of clubs; and it is quite natural that 
the propensity for dancing inherent in youthful calves should be 
tantalized by the space and splendour which are wasted on the 
seattered idling and undertoned twaddling of club habitués. Con- 
vertible capacity in a building is an attribute that excites all ardent 
minds: we remember a learned pedagogue from the sister island, 
“ first flower of the earth,” &c., who stood at the door of a disused 
stable and finished a rapid catalogue of all the purposes to which 
it might be applied by exclaiming “ A famous place for a chapel !” 
It is scareely wonderful if any young gentleman, new to the glories 
of the drawingroom at the Keform Club, from which “ A Polka- 
Dancer ” writes, should long for a hop. Though it may be vulgar, 
it is natural. 

_ But he forgets that the term club includes the living organism. 
Now the animated part of a club is most unsuited for the function 
of host, especially in a promiscuous way. Certain professional 
and exclusive clubs may play the host on professional and 
exclusive occasions, such as a dinner to a great general at a 
military club; but even such entertainments are found to be 
troublesome. A dancing invasion would be as odious to old elub- 
men as an irruption of ballet-girls into the reading-room of the 
British Museum. Besides, it is a mistake to regard a club as a 
society : it isa mere local aggregation of separate individuals— 
more separated and shut up in the reserve and exclusiveness of 


only concerns distant communities, with which they have not, and 
cannot have, any real sympathy. But why necessary? In order 
to guard Jmperial interests—in order to prevent the colony from 
legislating hurtfully to the empire. Thus Colonial liberty is 
sacrificed to the Imperial connexion. But again, why? Because, 
in forming Colonial constitutions, our statesmen will not take the 
trouble to separate Colonial from Imperial jarisdictions. A veto 
over legislation on Colonial matters is not necessary; but as it 
is necessary with regard to Imperial matters, Downing Street, 
by confounding the two in the constitutional law of colonies, 
retains its hold on things strictly Local under pretence of 
caring for things Imperial. If Imperial things were defined 
and excluded from Colonial legislation, then all other things 
might be most properly left to Colonial jurisdiction without 
an Imperial vete. By the separating mode, we should satisfy the 
Colonies and retain their contented allegiance ; by the confounding 
mode, we gall them into disaffection. By giving up the veto as 
respects matters of Local legislation, we should preserve it as re- 
spects Imperial matters; by preserving it where it ought never to 
have existed, we shall lose it where it ought to be always preserved. 

6. The foregoing distinction is of practical moment just now, 
because Lord Grey has proposed an innovation in Colonial govern- 
ment, which is either reasonable and politic or the reverse of both, 
according to whether the Local and Imperial functions of govern- 
ment in a colony shall be separated or confounded. He proposes, 
(in the despatch before quoted,) as a proper consequence of giving 
up their Civil List to the Canadians, that the salary of the Governor 
of Canada shall be paid by the Mother-country. Good, in so far as he 
is an Imperial officer exercising Imperial functions in the colony ; 
that is, an officer of the Crown taking care of Imperial interests. 
But he is also the head of the Local Executive, and a coequal third 
part of the Local Legislature. In his latter character, the pay- 
ment and regulation of his salary by the Imperial Government 
would render him independent of the colonists—would have the 
same effect on their British constitution as the payment and regu- 
lation of our Sovereign's income by a distant power would have 
upon the constitution at home. The effect would be destructive : 
the constitution would be so maimed as to be unfit for work, so 
disfigured as to lose its identity. Lord Grey says in effect to the 
colonists—By letting you manage as you please about the salaries 
intend to make those officials re- 


of your own officials, we 
sponsible to you: the object is to perfect your system of re- 
sponsible government: but at the same time we must render 


your principal officer, who is also an essential branch of your 
egislature, wholly independent of you, and dependent wholly 
on us in Downing Street, by making him look to us alone 
for all that relates to his salary. Colonists are so habitually 
degraded by long subjection to bureaucratic government, 
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that they may accept Lord Grey’s offer for the sake of so much 
Imperial money ; but if they do, wo betide the peace of the colony! 
And besides, the unreason of the thing has to force its way 
through our House of Commons ; which seems hardly possible, not 
to mention the objection to our making the colony a present of so 
much money. The pecuniary objection would fail if the purpose 
were good. It would be made good by a separation of Local from 
Imperial functions of government. This is what the Colonial Re- 
formers propose: a Governor, paid by the colony as head of the 
Local Executive and part of the Local Legislature, but not charged 
with any Imperial duty; and an Imperial officer, by whatever 
name called, representing the Imperial power, charged exclusively 
with Imperial affairs, and paid by the Imperial Government. And 
to this we shall probably come at last,—unless, indeed, our present 
self-contradictory mode of dealing with questions of Colonial go- 
vernment should be long enough pursued to render the Colonies 
unmanageable by any means. 

7. The Colonial Office, naturally distressed by Lord Grey’s con- 
cessions, however reluctant they may have been, defends bureau- 
eracy in the Edinburgh Review. The form of defence is remark- 
ably Hawes-like ; and a dissection of the Reviewer's statisties by 
the Zimes, when compared with Mr. Hawes’s speech in answer to 
Sir William Molesworth, strengthens the inference that the article 
in question may have been written or dictated by the Member for 
Kinsale. At any rate, the official case takes the shape of what law- 
yers call “a false issue.” The Reviewer assumes that the Colonial 
Reformers at home wish and propose the abandonment of the Colo- 
nies; not merely that they recommend a poliey which would have 
the effect of dismembering the empire, but that they insist on 
casting off the Colonies for the benefit of the United Kingdom : 
and then he asks, “ Shall we retain our Colonies? ”—making this 
question the title of his paper. Supposing the trick to pass, the 
player of it wins of course: for nothing can be easier than to 
string together reasons why the British empire should not be 
diminished to the size of these islands. But the trick cannot pass 
fora moment. The Colonial Reformers do not propose to abandon 
the Colonies. On the contrary, the whole aim, scope, and tenour 
of their proposals, is such a reform of Colonial Government as will 
put an end to the disaffection and preserve the Imperial alle- 
giance of the Colonies. And further, they accuse the Colonial 
Office of a course of proceedings which tends to make the Colo- 
nies rebellious at heart and prone to assert sovereign independence. 
So, if the Reviewer's trick could pass, he would kill two birds 
with one stone, by first casting odium on the Reformers, and then 
diverting attention from the reforms which they demand. 





THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
A MAGNIFICENT project for the literary man, long the subject of 
conversation in certain circles, is made patent to the public this 
week, in a handsome fasciculus, programme of a theatrical perform- 
ance at Devonshire House by certain distinguished amateurs, and 
of “ the Guild of Literature and Art.” 

The project, briefly to indicate it, is this. Literary men and art- 

ists are invited to insure their lives, on advantageous terms, in a 
articular insurance-office—the National Provident Institution ; 
a ing done so, they become eligible to be Members or Associates 
of the Guild. Members will have a salary of 200/. a year without 
a residence, or 170/. with one; Associates 1007. The Members 
will be expected to lecture on subjects of literature and art; 
the Associates, to aid in lecturing, or to give gratuitous aid to 
learned bodies, societies for the diffusion of knowledge, &c. The 
election of Associates will be for a term of years or for life ; that 
of Members, for life. Fach resident Member may have a separate 
house, called a “lodge,” in a building erected by the Guild. The 
Guild will be governed by a Warden, witha salary of 200/. a year, 
and a Council, consisting of the Members and certain repre- 
sentative Associates elected by the gencral body of Associates. 
The primary election of Members or life Associates will rest with 
the general body, including some fifty Honorary Members; of 
temporary Associates, with the Council. The post of Associate is 
intended to aid the career of men in active pursuits or studies, 
especially rising young men; that of Member, to provide for the 
declining years, or for the repose, of men who have done their 
work. In furtherance of the project, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
has given a piece of ground, and written a play, called “ Not so 
Bad as we Seem”; Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. John Forster, and 
their friends, lend their services as actors; the Duke of Devon- 
shire lends a saloon of his Piccadilly mansion as a theatre; the 
Queen lends the promise of her presence. There is to be a repeti- 
tion of the performance at the Hanover Square Rooms ; and sub- 
sequently an appeal to the public. 

So far well. Objections will of course suggest themselves; but 
they are not fatal, or they may be met by amendments of the plan 
as its development proceeds. The “Guild” is not a guild or in- 
corporation of a trade as such; but it is really a society of men 
coming together on a special basis, conventionally adopted by 
themselves. The most serious doubt is the one, whether, by the 
very nature of the principle which most recommends it, the insti- 
tution is calculated to benefit those for whom it is chiefly intended. 
It is meant as an inducement to render literary men and artists 
“ provident”: now we have great doubts as to the practicability 
of making the gipsy race of men serving “ the liberal arts” ame- 
nable to laws of commercial society,—unless you convert them 
altogether into traders, and then they will be no longer servants of 
the liberal arts. The institution is not intended, evidently, as 








almshouses for the mere clerks of Parnassus; but the essential 
condition seems more likely to take in some such class of “ assist. 
ants” in literature or art, than men of the Burns and Carracoj 
stamp. Raphael was well to do, but not provident—rather 
vi ichelangelo could not look after his own stockings ; 

itian was grasping, but who knows whether he would have been 
provident under difficulties; Ariosto adopted the device of bees 
driven from their hive, and the motto “Sie vos non vobis ”—the 
text of Virgil; Dante was a poor refugee; Shakspere is a monster 
among authors, because he throve; Scott dabbled in trade, and 
failed. The devotion which art exacts is almost incompatible with 
a prudential mood of mind. Will not the Guild, then, by its na. 
ture, exclude the Burns and Tennyson class ? 

And are not musicians forgotten altogether in the scheme ? 

Still it may do much pe and, we say, may be rendered more 
perfect ; especially by some modification of the insurance part, s0 
as to fit the changing facilities and difficulties of the most pre- 
carious sort of incomes—the author’s. The long deliberation of 
the plan, the active zeal of its promoters, the earnest which they 
give in exertion and munificence, the noble and royal coéperation, 
form a very striking tribute to literature and art, fitly rendered 
in this year when the Utilitarian weds with the Graceful before 
the Congress of Industry. 


EQUITY SWALLOWING UP LAW. 

Some short time ago, we noticed the visit to this country of Mr. 
Dudley Field, who explained to our Law Reformers how the State 
of New York has abolished its Court of Chancery, and still gets 
just as much “ equity” without it. The Law Amendment Society, 
in whose rooms the tale was told, were stimulated to inquire whe- 
ther England could not accomplish the same happy riddance, with 
as little loss. They appointed a Committee of professional men 
and merchants to inquire whether the principles of Law and 
Equity can be administered in the same courts and by the same 
form of procedure; paying regard in their inquiry to the provi- 
sions and operation of the New York Code. We have the result 
before us, in the shape of a report, drawn up by one of the most 
able members of the Committee, Mr. Robert Lowe; who has well 
occupied the intervals between his exertions in this country as a 
suitor at the Colonial Office for Colonial Reform, with exertions 
on behalf of the parent state in the cause of Law Reform. 

The Committee investigated the cause and nature of the distine- 
tion between Law and Equity ; balanced the advantages and dis- 
advantages flowing from the distinction; and considered the best 
plans for abolishing the distinction. 

The jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery was, in its origin, no- 
thing more nor less than a spiritual usurpation by the ecclesiasti- 
cal Chancellors of the fourteenth century. The technical rules in- 
capable of expansion, and the strict and unvarying judgments, 
which in caller times the common law opposed to the tyranny 
of the barons or the corruption of judges, became intolerably re- 
strictive as freedom advanced and the social relations of the sub- 
ject became more complex. The clerical Chancellors therefore, 
after the example of the Prators at Rome, assumed to exercise a 
personal compulsion over the citizen in cases where the rigid com- 
mon law would have omitted to assert some right or restrain some 
wrong. Their jurisdiction was at first the mere substitution of the 
arbitrium of a religious judge for the fixed decrees of the letter of 
the law : but in course of time the application of their discretion was 
regulated by fixed rules, which they drew in part from the civil 
law and in part from abstract morality and justice ; and at the pre- 
sent day the arbitrium of the judge prevails no more in Equity 
than in Law: precedent has Secmeied discretion, and the de- 
erees of the Chancellor—who has long ceased to be an ecclesiasti- 
cal personage—are no longer moulded on each individual wrong, 
but are binding in their application to entire classes of cases. We 
have thus two systems of jurisprudence, of different origin, prin- 
ciples of action, and modes of procedure; the Equitable system 
having been originally framed to mitigate, correct, and assist the 
Legal, but having now lost that flexibility and power of indivi- 
dualizing its relief which such an office would seem to require. 

Only two advantages can be alleged in favour of preserving the 
division of jurisdiction thus established: the preservation of the 
ancient forms of common law, and the increase of professional 
skill attainable by the division of professional labour. The first 
can only have been mentioned by the Law Amendment Com- 
mittee to show their impartial attitude. At this time of day, 
when the injustice wrought by “forms of actions” has already 
condemned them to a speedy abolition, it is an anachronism to 
count the preservation of ancient forms as an advantage: if they be 
preserved, let them be preserved in the museums of the country 
for antiquarian inspection, and not in its forums for afflictive use. 
The second advantage is illusory ; for division of labour in the ac- 
quisition of substantive law would be obviously facilitated by the 
adoption of one uniform rule of formulary law. : 

What, then, are the advantages? Here is a list of them, which 
we will make plain by adding the pith of some of the striking il- 
lustrations which the Committee has industriously collected— 

‘Ist. The line which separates the two jurisdictions is so uncertain, that, 
in many cases, preliminary investigation of great nicety is required before 
. ~- be ascertained whether the remedy should be sought in Law orm 
Equity, 

M 2d. In many cases a complete remedy cannot be had without having 
recourse to both Courts, and thus bringing two lawsuits instead of one. 

“ 3d. Courts of Law are compelled to decide without reference to equit- 
able principles; and consequently, to do injustice with a full knowledge of 
the fact, and an anticipation of the subsequent overthrow of their judgment 
by the interference of a Court of Equity. 
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urts of Law and Equity in many instances administer the same 
. and thus a party is liable to be twice vexed for the same matter, and 

a the judgment of a court of Law in his favour rendered valueless by 

adverse decision of the Chancellor on the same point. ‘ 

the, dth. The existence of two distinct systems of pleading and practice is of 


oe ey Equity are compelled to decree that the parties them- 
gelves should carry their orders into effect, which occasions much endless 
trouble and expense. . ‘ , 

To begin, then. Tn any case involving many complex interests, 
no lawyer is able to tell his client, for certain, which is the proper 
eourt to ask relief from. In the great railway case of Moseley and 
Alston, which we all remember, a year or two ago, the counsel 

ned seven days before the Vice-Chancellor of England as to 
whether they ought to begin the fight in the Courts of Law or in 
the Court of Chancery ; and Sir Launcelot Shadwell decided in 
favour of Chancery: but after five days more argument, on appeal 
before the Lord Chancellor, Lord Cottenham reversed the other de- 
cision, and handed the parties over to the Courts of Law. It was 
still possible that the Law Courts, more certain of the limited ex- 
tent of their oe would drive them back again into the region 
of Equity. So, in an old case reported by Peere Williams, the 
defendant stopped a suit in Chancery to recover the sum due upon 
a bond because an action at law would lie; and then he got Chan- 
eery to stop the action at law, because there had been no consi- 
deration for the bond. How absurd, that the Court of co gam 
could not entertain the suit, and that the Court of Law could not 
retain the action! But sometimes the Lord Chancellor will go into 
those Courts of Law for advice of the Judges on matter of law, 
or assistance of the Juries on matter of fact. When he has thus 
driven the suitor to the expense of proceedings before other tribu- 
nals, he maintains his independence by disregarding the advice 
and doing without the assistance which he has sought. In the 
ease of Morris versus Davis, the Lord Chancellor put the suitors to 
the enormous expense of three trials at law, and after all decided 
the issue of fact for himself ; and everybody remembers how Lord 
Eldon once took the opinions of two benches of Law Judges, and 
then decided the law in a manner inconsistent with all their 
opinions. These expensive remedics offer such irresistible 
temptations to the wealthy and dishonest, that justice is actually 
bought by the richest suitor. But not only are the two systems 
unparallel in procedure, they are antagonistic in principle. <A 
Court of Law utterly shuts its eyes to the interest of the orphan 
for whom property is vested in trust—it sees only the trustee ; but 
the Court of Equity views the infant as the owner, and the trustee 
as a person with a conscientious duty to perform. Equity views 
the purchaser of a debt as the owner of that debt ; but Law says 
that there cannot be such a thing as a purchase of a debt: so 
Equity is obliged to compel the seller to let the buyer use his 
name in an action at law for the recovery of the debt. 
At law, the husband can seize all his wife’s unsettled property ; 
and the law even encourages him to seize it, by holding that if he 
survive her, his right to it will become indefeasible: therefore 
Equity will in some cases seize the husband himself, and make 
him hold the property “in trust” for his wife. Law and Equity 
carry their war so far that they seem unable to agree in their 
— moral code. Practically, a deed which is foul in the 
ourt of Chancery may be fair in the Court of Law; for some in- | 
struments which an Equity Judge would impound and destroy, the | 
Judge and Jury at law must respect and enforee. This vile con- 
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fusion of principle and justice involves even third parties in its 
consequences; for if a man let his land on lease, and then mort- 
gage his reversion, the person to whom he mortgages the land | 
may, under very common circumstances, eject the leaseholder not- | 
withstanding the lease, and take the land to himself. These 

things are not merely “fictions of the law,” they are much worse 

than “shams”—they are moral lies, the habitual practice of 

which cannot but blunt the moral sense; and while they exist, 

the world has cause to say, not in any vulgar declamatory spirit 

but with serious truth, that no thorough lawyer can be a thoroughly 

moral man. 

“What remedy can be devised to meet these numerous and 
glaring evils?” “You may amalgamate the two systems so as to 
embrace the juster principles of Equity in the system of Law. In 
doing this, you may preserve the existing jurisdictions concur- 
rently, simply importing the principles of Equity into the Courts 
of Law; or you may abolish one of these jurisdictions, and admi- | 
nister the principles of both by the procedure of one of them, or 
by some newly-framed procedure. The first mode was tried by | 
Lord Mansfield at the latier half of the last century, when he | 
sought to take notice of equitable claims and defences in a court of | 

w. The main objection to it is, that under it the Court of 
Chancery would virtually become a court of appeal for the control 
of a large number of decisions in the courts of Law: you must 
therefore have but one jurisdiction to apply the principles of the 
two systems. But the modes of anenlane in Chancery are so 
cumbrous and expensive, that to adopt them solely would be a 
falling back ; while against the adoption of the modes of procedure 
in the Law Courts there is the experience of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. In that State there is no Court of Chancery : the principles 
of Equity and Law are administered as one code by the Courts of 

W 5 the legal principle always yielding in case of conflict to the 
equitable: but the courts there admit, that with their rules of 
procedure they cannot enforce the just maxim that he who seeks 
equity must do equity, nor deal with more that two interests in 

same suit. The remaining course, that of framing a new 
Procedure suited to administer Law and Equity as a single code, 
is the one that has been adopted by the State of New York. 


| 


| tematic arguments. 
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The inquiries of the Committee of the Law Amendment Societ 
into the operation of that experiment were assisted by the Ameri- 
ean Ambassador, Mr. Lawrence. A series of questions prepared 
for the purpose were forwarded by that gentleman to such quarters 
in the United States as should insure answers to them of the great- 
est jurisprudential weight and the most perfect freedom from any 
sort of bias. We understand that they settle the question in fa- 
vour of the New York Code, for the cheap and s oly administra- 
tion of justice which it has introduced. This Net will be more 
formally communicated to the public in due time. Meanwhile, 
the public will receive with deference and welcome the unanimous 
conclusions of the Law Amendment Committee— 

“‘ That justice, whether it relate to matters of Legal or Equitable cogni- 
zance, may advantageously be administered by the same tribunal; that 
where the principles of Law conflict with those of Equity, the latter shall 
prevail, to the exclusion of the former ; that all litigation, whether it relate 
to matters of legal or of equitable cognizance, may advantageously be sub- 
jected to the same form of procedure; and that the rules of procedure be 
embodied in a code.”’ 





M. GUIZOT’S ENTERPRISE, ITS OBJECTS AND 
PROSPECTS. 

Amona the political projects of the day which teem in Paris, M. 
Guizot’s for the restoration of the Monarchy commands respect 
because it emanates from M. Guizot, though it is perhaps not the 
least romantic of the number. The Assemblée Nationale, which 
has passed under the direction of the distinguished professor, is 
the organ for this new-old scheme. The journalist fm seems to 
have taken Monk for his model—a Guizot undeterred by the ex- 
perience of a Charles!—sets about his task with characteristic 
phlegm. He is “ convinced that the reéstablishment of Monarchy 
is necessary for the safety of France, and that the fusion of Mo- 
narchical parties is necessary for the reéstablishment of Mo- 
narchy”: “so long as it is not attained, order, which is the secu- 
rity of all interests, will not be reéstablished in France.” But he 
deprecates “any fresh crisis without being reassured that it 
will lead to the definitive régime of which the country stands in 
need.” “Let there be no revolutionary crisis,” he repeats, 
“which does not lead to the real and complete reéstablishment of 
Monarchy, the only form of government henceforth definitive and 
durable.” He thus takes a long date for his project, which is not 
to be entertained until Monarchical parties—Orleanists [two sec- 
tions, Joinvillists and Regentists}, Legitimists [two sections, Di- 
vine-right Absolutists and Constitutional Legitimists], and Impe- 
rialists—are all fused ; nor even then, until success be certain. 

What are the present prospects of such a fusion? About equal 
to the union of oil and water—a coalition of Disraeli, Walmsley, 
and Russell—of Gorham, Whately, and Phillpotts. But even if 
that stipulated condition were more advanced, what expectation 
are we to form from the self-appointed leader of the enterprise ? 
Cold comfort indeed. M. Guizot has not shown, in the past, that 
he was the philosopher to retain any grasp on the mind of France : 
with a practical and protracted opportunity of trying his hand at 
statesmanship, he failed to establish any firm command over the 
country ; nay, the practical application of his philosophy may be 
said positively to have helped in precipitating the crisis of 1848, 
M. Guizot has been tried as a political leader in France, and the 
test of his fitness was the greatest explosion that Europe ever wit- 
nessed. 

Has he profited by that experience? We see no evidence that 
he has. A man must be, to a great extent, mastered by his own 
temperament: M. Guizot’s aspect and the conformation of his head 
ioe a striking shortcoming in the physical om of human dis- 
position ; his cold ultra-philosophical writings display the same de- 
fect; his biography tends to confirm it; his public career corro- 
borates it; his retrospective strictures removed all doubt. But 
how can the coldest of historical professors be a leader of the im- 
— e Frenchmen? As well let him attempt to ride a Bucephalus 
yecause he has studied horsemanship a priori, or induce said Buce- 
phalus to submit because he lays before it most complete and sys- 
It needs an Alexander to back that sort of 
steed, not an Isaac Newton; a Bonaparte at least, rather than a 
Guizot. Among the many possibilities that await the solution of 
Parisian chaos, Monarchy may be one, perhaps the one; but it will 
not be brought about by the nice caloubetlens and prudential lee- 
tures of the Assemblée 4 Yationale. 


Crtters to the Editar. 


THE IN THE COLONTES. 
79 Pall Mall, 2\st April 1851. 

Sir—In the Spectator of last Saturday, you illustrate your position as to 
“the irreconcilable theories "’ of the two great parties within the Church of 
England, by a reference to the opposite practice of two Missionary Societies. 
One of them, you say, “ ee begins by appointing a bishop, who may 
ordain and institute clergymen as the wants of his communion require”’; the 
* by appointing ministering clergymen, postponing episcopal appoint- 
ments till there is a church numerous enough to need such a super- 
intendence.”’ 

With the proceedings of the former of these Societies, that for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, I am intimately acquainted ; and as nothing which 





CHURCH 


| concerns the moral and religious wellbeing of the Colonies can be out of place 
| in the Spectator, I trust you will allow me to offer a few words of ex- 


lanation. 

: Except in a single instance, the Society has hitherto contributed nothing 
from its general funds towards the endowment of Colonial Bishopries ; but 
the uniform experience of its history has shown how utterly impossible it is 
to supply any colony with an adequate number of clergymen except through 
the instrumentality of resident bishops. Hence the slow advance of the 
Church in the old Colonies of America previous to the date of their in- 
dependence. Few well-qualified missionaries could be found in this country, 
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and there were no means of ordaining such as might have offered themselves 
there. But from the moment that members of our communion in the 
United States were enabled to supply the deficiency of which they had so long 
complained, by the establishment of the episcopate, their church sprang for- 
wae with new life. Equally striking has been the progress of the Colonial 
Chureh, wherever a bishop’s see has been founded ; and I am anxious to di- 
rect your attention to this fact, as showing that the early nomination of a 
bishop is the most likely means to secure the requisite number of officiating 
clergymen. Within the last twelve years, no fewer than sixteen bishoprics 
have been erected in the British Colonies. In nine of these, I find, by an 
official report now before me, that the number of the clergy has increased 
from 183:to 420. In some cases the progress has been most remarkable : 
from ten to forty-five in Newfoundland ; from thirteen to thirty-eight within 
three years at the Cape ; and within the same period of time from three to 
twenty in Port Phillip. 

These striking results, which have followed the foundation of new episcopal 
sees, would seem to show that the appointment of a bishop, so far from being 
properly set in opposition to the appointment of humbler missionaries, is, in 
point of fact, the most efficient method of securing the requisite number of 
clergymen in the parishes and missions of any colony. 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, Ernest Hawkins. 





“TAXES ON HOUSES AND GARDENS.” 

Sir—In your topic of the 19th instant, headed as above, you observe, that 
“taken as an indication of means, the possession or occupation of pleasure- 
grounds must be reckoned in general as peculiarly direct.” 

You never were more mistaken in your life. In nineteen cases out of 
twenty, the garden and pleasure-grounds of a country residence are a mill- 
stone round the neck of the owner. Originally laid out by a progenitor with 
money in both pockets, they almost invariably turn out to be one of the 
hardest grievances of an heir of entail, who, with widow’s jointure and pro- 
visions under marriage-settlements, as well as other burdens, feels his nose 
at the grindstone from the day of his succession till the day of his death. 
The old family mansion, with gardens and grounds befitting its degree, are 
handed over to him as an heirloom. To alter them and convert them into 
arable land, as you would have it, would in most cases cost more than the 
fee-simple of the land; and if even the estate is so unfettered and handed 
over to a millionaire, its value would be materially reduced by such a pro- 
ceeding. 

Seeing, then, that the proprietor, Sk prensa by the change of times, 
more especially under the prevailing Scotch system of grain-rents, is ecessi- 
tated to keep up his pleasure-grounds, (even in the most economical way,) 
I think you will agree with me in allowing that their existence is a sutti- 
cient tax without their being included under the House-tax of the Budget. 
To satisfy you on this point in general terms, I consider this luxury to re- 
solve itself into the following result,—namely, that for every 100/. of outlay 
on garden, &c., if the proprietor were to sell the whole produce, (I speak of 
the country generally, not the neighbourhood of London,) he would on an 
average receive not more than 20/.: so that for the pride of ancestry, the 
support of horticultural labour, seedsmen, and florists, the unfortunate pos- 
sessor of a fine place is mulcted to the tune of 80 per cent for keeping it up. 

In most cases, the garden establishment is already reduced to the lowest 
scale compatible with the mere preservation of the grounds; but another 
year or two of agricultural depression will compel the majority of landed 
proprietors to allow their gardens and grounds to become a wilderness, and 
the new race of proprietors, now Free-traders, but who will become Protec- 
tionist landlords, will have to exercise their own taste in laying out their 
new pleasure-grounds according to the most approved Manchester patterns. 

AGRICOLA. 

Our correspondent appears to shut one eye and be blind with the other, 

and consequently to have bad general vision. He treats as the greatest mis- 
possible our notion that pleasure-grounds are a good indication of 
means; and he implies the general notion, that mansions are a good indica- 
tion of means, to be a general error. If he draws a distinction between 
the cases of pleasure-grounds and mansions, he labours under men- 
tal strabismus; for men, as a rule, make their mansions and their 
unds in rational proportion to each other; and men “ with money 

in both pockets” are even more likely to preserve the proportion than 
men with means enough to give only part of it. If his allusion to the ‘old 
family mansion”’ refers only to the exceptional cases, more frequent in the 
North than the South, of entailed, overcharged, and encumbered estates, 
then also his objection is obliquely aimed, and misses the mark of our gene- 
ral statement. But if he means to deny that generally speaking a house, or 
pleasure-grounds, or either without the other, is a good indication of means, 
ier} he denies a bare truism, and must be left to cherish his particular be- 

ef. 





GROANS FROM GRUB STREET ON THE BOOK QUESTION, 
15 Grub Street, 22d April 1851. 

Srr—I wrote a letter to the editor of the 7imes, and he was so good as to 
print it in large type. Since then, I have read your excellent article on the 
Government Book-shop. ‘The use made of the taxes to supplant me and 
my little books brought to mind Mr. Sydney Smith’s remarks on the taxed Eng- 
lishman. He writes— 

**Couchant or levant, we must pay. The schoolboy whips his taxed top—the 
beardless youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed road: and 
the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine which has paid 7 per cent into a spoon 
that has paid 15 per cent, flings himself back upon his chintz bed, which has paid 22 
per cent, and expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paid a licence of a hun- 
dred pounds for the privilege of putting him to death. His whole property is then 
immediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. Besides the probate, large fees are de- 
manded for burying him in the chancel ; his virtues are handed down to posterity on 
taxed marble; and he is then gathered to his fathers—to be taxed no more.” 

Now, Sir, a book pays more taxes than any other article of trade ; and it 
is in opposition to those who are most heavily burdened that the Govern- 
ment start an opposition shop. 

In 1832, Cobbett, on a somewhat similar occasion, said in his Register, 
“The booksellers are crying out murder against the Useful Knowledge So- 
ciety ’’; and it was not without some reason that these persons objected to a 
company composed of Peers, Bishops, and Ministers of State, who attempted 
to undersell and supplant them in their business. ‘That Society is now known 
only as an exploded fallacy, and its former existence is brought to mind by 
their waste sheets, which may sometimes be seen ‘ wrapped round better 
books.”” The result has confirmed the opinion that the best caterers for the 
public are the booksellers, whose ingenuity and sagacity are ever sharpened by 
ag pe pce of gain and the chances of loss. 

If not checked, there is no limit to State interference with our various 
trades and manufactures; and these things are always a job. Having taken up 
a trade in books for the living, I am told that in a new Cemetery Bill it is 
contemplated that the State should supply coffins for the dead : this, if carried 
out, will be a job too, Sir, and a job of a very dark complexion. 

Having embarked in this mournful occupation, her Majesty's Ministers 
surely will not confine their trade tothe mere coffin, but they will go into the 
hearse and plume line ; and as it appears from the correspondence they have 
not hesitated to commit piracy on the books of living authors, they surcly 
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| whatever, without subjecting the nation to very heavy cost, and the — 


will not refrain from any little advantages they may derive from 
the dead. They tell me in “the Row,” that i¢ 1 Eaponttihe fer the San ef 
watch and carry on the mental and mechanical operations of any 


tion of very bungling performances, besides the liability of being broucht ; 
disgrace by the petty artifices of those they are obliged to pom Pr od 
Sir, — and _ to pay smart-money to keep out of the dock: to. 
morrow they are ro and let go the thief rather than ex sir w 
of skill to prevent it. , pose their want 
Grub Street, Sir, is not the pleasantest habitation in the world, and 
like a little fresh air for myself and Mrs. P., and to go to the Great ied 
tion: but, Sir, how can I get fresh air, or even bread, if my little works ~ 
run down, or bowled out as the boys say, by the Government, and the a 
lishers won’t look at me? 7 
I trust you will not let the matter rest where it is; and remain, Sir 
your constant reader and most obedient servant, . 7 
PEDAGOGos, 





M. FOUCAULT’S PENDULUM DIAL 
London, 24th April 185} 

Mr. Srrecrator—The description of the elegant experiment devised by 
M. Foucault to show the motion of the world does not appear to me to place 
its principle in so clear a light as it might. I think that principle may be 
made more easy of comprehension by the supposition of two very extreme 
cases of the experiment ; one where it shall give a maximum of result and 
one where the result shall be zero. Allow me to try the illustration, : 

_ Imagine that just over the spot of the Arctic regions where geographers 
fix the imaginary pivot of the world, there is a mountain with a lofty cavern 
in it, from which you can hang a bullet by a skein of unspun silk: Then, 
mentally, on the surface of the rock underneath the bullet, prepare a level 
circular space like the table in the experiment of M. Foucault; and round 
the margin of this table mark in two circular bands, one within the other 
the twenty-four hours of the day and their minutes and seconds, and the 
three hundred and sixty degrees of a “ great cirele’”’ with their minutes and 
seconds. You will thus have made an earth-dial, the registering “ sha- 
dow’”’ on the face of which might be the fleeting wake of the bullet as it 
should swing to and fre. Such a table would correspond with a small circle 
of latitude visibly marked on the earth; it would show the longitude of 
every place on it compared with some fixed point; and if you drew through \ 
it meridians from the North Pole to the South Pole, it would show the lon- 
gitude of all places on the earth. It would also show the time of day, if 
you could cause the bullet to pass over the hour-figures, or the hour-figures 
to pass under the bullet asit vibrated. Now, by the motion of the earth, the 
figures on this table will actually be carried round the pole once in twenty- 
four hours ; and if the bullet can be kept vibrating in its original plane, and 
prevented from following the figures, the latter, in running round with the 
table and the world, will come successively under the bullet in the way we 
want. But the suspending skein of silk is so loose that it cannot do the 
least towards twisting the bullet round with the world and the roof of the 
cavern to which it is fixed; therefore the bullet is stationary in the way we 
want; and as much unconnected with the earth as if it hung from the pole- 
star, which fs not part of the solar system, but for the purposes of this ex- 
periment may be taken as a fixed point in infinite space. ‘This would be the 
experiment of M. Foucault in its simplest form, with positive results mani- 
fested in the greatest and purest degree. We can never actually perform it 
till we pass over the eleven degrees which have hitherto separated navi- 
gators from the Pole at the nearest approach they ever yet have made to it. 

If now you imagine the experiment to be repeated at the Equator, you 
meet a wholly different and a negative result. At the Equator, the suspend- 
ing point for the bullet would go round with the earth, and no vibration of 
any bullet underneath that suspending point could mark the rate at which 
any point of the earth revolved in space; for the two points and the bullet 
would all be running in the same direction at the same rate. If the bullet 
swung East and West, it would at each oscillation in space merely pass be- 
yond, or fall short of, the termini of its swing in the preceding oscillation ; 
and if it swung North and South, it would describe in space a zigzag com- ’ 
= of conoidal angles, the bases of which would be the distance the earth 
iad passed between each half oscillation, and the points of which would be 
the returning point of each oscillation. Such a course in space could not 
be marked on any table or other apparatus on the earth ; but could be re- 
gistered only by means of some belt like Saturn’s ring, which should be sta- 
tionary in space, and have the degrecs and minutes marked on it as they 
are marked on the ecliptic of our globes. This would be the experiment im 
its purely negative form, with the indications at zero. 

But as you recede from the Equator you would be getting out of exact 
parallelism with the plane of the earth’s revolution; and would, by a geo- 
metrical law not comprehensible to the popular mind, be obtaining a more 
complex indication. The general reader will gain some feeling of the 
changed result from the image presented to the eye by a diagram showing 
the very complicated track that would be given to the bullet by the combi- 
nation of its independent swing to and fro with its circular advance on the 
world. At the pole, to use the poetical but strictly exact illustration of Mr. 
Sylvester in the Zines, “its track would be a series of loops or festoons re- 
gularly and symmetrically arranged around a common centre, much like a 
very composite corolla of a flower with a large number of extremely elongated 
and crowded petals grouped around its seed-vessel.’’ As the composite 
tlower became larger by the movement of the pendulum away from the Pole, 
I suppose the petals would become shorter and more obtuse; the centre of 
the tlower would open, and become a free space ; further towards the — 
tor, the petals would be resolved into a succession of small eccentric circles 5 
and on the line of the Equator itself, there would be only a thin line 
of a different sort of efflorescence, not very unlike the slanting edges 
of a wheel with acute teeth set more in one direction than the other. 
Mr. Sylvester, who is known to Cambridge-men as one of the profoundest 
though not yet one of the most distinguished mathematicians of the day, has 
corrected the loose explanations of the experiment which appeared in the 
Times; and has stated the time which the bullet will take to make a revo- 
lution round the table at the latitudes of Paris and London. He asserts that 
the revolution will occupy thirty-two hours and eight minutes at Paris, and 
thirty hours forty minutes at more Northerly London. : 

So much for the principle of the experiment : a word of doubt, on its me- 
ehanical details. The descriptions I have read convey the idea that the 
metal ball continues to swing to and fro for twenty-four hours, and from day 
to day. This cannot be the case without the help of machinery ; for the 
ball will be brought to a stand-still by friction, (or the torsive power of the 
suspending wire,) and the opposition of the air to its passage. You could 
not apply external machinery except in the way that you apply it to the 
pendulum of a clock, But in a clock the pendulum is imprisoned in a guide 
which twists it with the world; and you could not in fact strike the pen- 
dulum by unconnected machinery of any but the most elaborate character, 
in such a manner as not to change the plane in which the pendulum vibrates. 
The impulse to the pendulum would, unless its aim were most delicately eale 
culated and directed, have a tangental direction similar to that which the 
torsion of a stiff pendulum rod would give. A. W- 
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DE. wORDSWORTH’S MEMOIRS OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH.* 


Tue life of William Wordsworth was as uneventful as any life 
well can be: the Wakefield family’s emigration from the blue 


to the brown may be said to comprise the principle of the | 
whole. School, college, frequent excursions in England, occasional 
travels abroad, residence at Grasmere, and a final settlement at 
Rydal Mount, where he sojourned for thirty-seven years and 
where he died, form the substance of his life’s external epochs. In 
his youth and early manhood he had to bear very narrow circum- 
stances, owing to the refusal of the first Earl of Lonsdale to settle 
the accounts of the poet’s father, who had been the lord’s lawyer 
and agent; buta rigid economy enabled him te void the difficul- 
ties and distresses which have so often added ridicule or pathos to 
the poverty of poets. In his twenty-fifth year, (1795,) when, in obe- 
dience to the urging of prudent friends, he was hesitating on the pro- 
priety of doing something, and was thinking about an engagement 
on the press, a friend whom Wordsworth had attended during his 
last illness left him a legacy of 900/.; and, as the poet (writing to 
Sir George Beaumont ten years afterwards) said, “The act was 
done entirely from a confidence on his part that I had powers and 
attainments which might be of use to mankind.” This was the 
turning-point of his ——— fortune. The late Earl of Lons- 
dale, when he succeeded the first Earl, about 1802, paid off the 
debt with interest; in 1813 Wordsworth was appointed Distri- 
butor of Stamps; in 1827 he took an 7 of 1002. “ for an 
annual tour,” under Sir George Beaumont’s will; in our own days 
he accepted the office of Poet-Laureate, against his inclination and 
without much necessity, for his poems, that for thirty good years 
and more had been something like a drug in the poetical market, 
to be in demand some time before, and must have yielded 


an annual income. The chronology of the life of William Words- | 


worth is as follows: he was born in 1770; went to St. John's 
Cambridge in 1787; published the “ Lyrical Ballads” in 1798; 
was married in 1862; and died in 1850. 

It was the poet’s own opinion and that of his friends, that his 
real life—his inward or intellectual career—was best read in his 
works; but that it required a knowledge of the circumstances and 


thor’s frame of mind at the time of writing, thoroughly to | 4 . 
he os Ge ae | questioned whether they will succeed. 


| from the necessity of writing “ birthday odes” and the like, aman 


appreciate the poems. Such -vas the plan on which Wordsworth 
himself desired his biography to be written. With this view, 
he dictated a very brief outline of his life, and copious remi- 
niscences of his poems—when and where they were produced, what 


suggested them, the originals of the scenery and persons, how | 


far the poet deviated from the originals, and why, together 
with his object in writing. From these memorials, the poet’s cor- 
respondence, a journal of his sister, his own reminiscences, and the 
contributions of friends, Dr. Wordsworth has produced the present 
volumes, upon the plan indicated by his uncle. 

The Memoirs are thus not a life, but a species of commentary on 
the life. Essays on particular subjects or particular epochs super- 
sede the continuous narrative of biography. The work begins 
with a description of Rydal Mount, well known as the poet's resi- 
dence. This is followed by so many chapters on pedigree and 
birth, school-time, college life and vacations, residence in France, 
feelings and opinions on return, (meaning the poet’s earlier demo- 
cratic ideas and hopes of human perfectibility,) with similar mat- 
ters relating to his life. The works are treated in the same 
way. One chapter gives an account of the production of “the 
tragedy” of Zhe Borderers, written very early, but only pub- 
lished in the author’s decline of life ; a second of the Lyrical Bal- 
lads ; another of a pamphlet on the Convention of Cintra, and so 
on, until the last stage of all is reached, and the poet departs at 
fourscore years, with a reputation which after years of obloquy had 
reached its culminating point. For we hold, that as Words- 


notonous character to the work ; nor had Wordsworth the art of 
imparting attractiveness to his prose. He lacked the wide sym- 


| pathies of Southey with the “quicquid agunt homines”; he wanted 


is fertility in ideas and diction ; so Wordsworth’s letters 
rarely have the charm of that great master of English prose. In 
common with Gibbon and many others, Wordsworth had an 


| aversion to letter-writing. Indeed, it seems that he wrote un- 


willingly at all times. The mechanical act was an affair of pains 
if not of difficulty to him ; and Dr. Wordsworth appears to think 
that had he not been surrounded by willing pens—his sister, his 
wife, and others—much of his poetry might have been lost. But 


| this is unlikely. 


Some of the “ slowness” of the present work arises from the 


| fact that it is written for disciples, by one who was hardly in a 


—— to criticize closely. Correspondence is freely quoted that 
1as little either of biographical or literary interest; tritling details 
are too much multiplied : but the main source of heaviness is 
owing to the predominance of a commentating spirit. Extracts, 
and often imperfect ones, are continually made from the author's 
wems; so that the reader is as it were put under a course of 
Vordsworth’s personal poetry, and presented with annotations 
when he looked for biography. A good deal of curious matter 
connected with the poems and the author's mode of composition, 
together with many curious particulars of the man and his 
life, will be found in the book; but it is rather a collection of 
materials to serve for a life and commentary upon Wordsworth, 
than afinished work. The matter which is really commentatorial 
should appear connected with the poems to which it respectively 
belongs. If this were skilfully done, it would give the poems a 
new value; for many of them are of so peculiar a character that 
they lose much of their interest when the cireumstances under 
which they were written are unknown. Whether this indicates a 
poetical genius sufficiently catholic, in cases where the subject 
is of a general nature, may be doubted. 

From the time of the Revolution, when Dryden was displaced, 
till the Regency, when Southey was appointed after Scott’s con- 
temptuous refusal, the office of Laureate had become a topic of 
mockery, owing to the feeble race of poetasters by whom it had been 
filled, and the consequent ridicule that had been thrown upon it. 
Late efforts have been made to elevate the laureateship by the cha- 
racter of the bard upon whom it has been bestowed ; but it may be 
Even if formally released 


will feel the propriety of doing something for his money; and 
that something must be on preseribed and hacknied subjects, 
most probably invita Minerva. Wordsworth declined the office, 
on account of his age, and this necessity of writing; but he was 
induced to accept on the reiteration of the Lord Chamberlain and 
the request of Peel. 

“ Mr. Wordsworth’s letter did not, however, deter the Lord Chamberlain 
from pressing the offer upon him, with an assurance that the duties of Lau- 
reate had not recently extended beyond the Annual Ode, and might in his 
ease be considered as merely nominal, and would not in any way interfere 
with his repose and retirement. 

“* The same post brought also the following letter. 

; ** * Whitehall, April 3, 1843, 

‘“* “My dear Sir—I hope you may be induced to reconsider your decision 
with regard to the appointment of Poet Laureate. 

** The offer was made to you by the Lord Chamberlain with my entire 


| concurrence, not for the purpose of ~~ y- on you any onerous or disagree- 


able duties, but in order to pay you that tribute of respect which is justly 
due to the first of tiving poets. 

“*The Queen entirely approved of the nomination; and there is one 
unanimous feeling on the part of all who have heard of the proposal, (and it 
is pretty generally kuown,) that there could not be a question about the 
selection. 

*“*Do not be deterred by the fear of any obligations which the appoint- 


| ment may be supposed to imply: I will undertake that you shall have no- 
| thing required from you. 


** * But as the Queen ccn select for this honourable appointment no one 


| whose claims for respect and honour, on account of eminence as a poet, can 


worth was for many years unduly depreciated, so he was latterly | 


somewhat ees his disciples chanting their pwans loudly, | 


and the world being too busy in other directions to care to gain- 
say them- -perhaps, too, a little ashamed of its former neglect 

not to mention that a “ good feeling,” 
quite the fashion till the late Papal aggression. 


which costs nothing, was 


The plan hinted at by the poet and carried out by Dr. Words- | 


worth appears a very good one. The writer is not tied down to any 
regular plan, with its inconvenient scale on heavy matters. Te 
can throw aside the formal and the ponderous, take up with the 
most attractive parts, and treat them as wholes; be as discursive 
as he pleases, and write in fact a series of articles in as amusing a 
vein as he can. The result, however, does not come up to the ap- 
parent advantages of the plan. The cause may possibly be found 
In the nature of the subject. Although paying attention to public 
affairs and animated by patriotic feelings, yet Wordsworth’s main 
current of thought was fixed upon poetry, or rather upon his own 
poetry. “ Self still like oil upon the surface play’d ”: much of his 
conversation, much of his correspondence, all his dictation, was 
about the art of poetry as he practised it, or the effect of his work, 
or the incidents and scenes, frequently trivial enough, on which it 
was based. Sometimes he passes beyond this, and turns com- 
mentator — himself, with a touch of the weakness noted by 

race as characteristic of the race of poets— 

“Repeat unask’d, lament the wit's too fine 

: For vulgar eyes, and point out every line.’ 
This oneness of topic, this predominance of self, gives a mo- 
Ra Vien Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, D.C.L. By Christopher Words- 

» ».D., Canon of Westminster. In two volumes. Published by Moxon. 


| 


| 
| 





be placed in competition with yours, I trust you will not longer hesitate to 
accept it. 

wn Believe me, my dear Sir, with sincere esteem, most faithfully yours, 

“*Ropert Pre. 
 *T write this in haste, from my place in the House of Commons.’ ”” 

The natural sympathies of the poet with the poor, his North-of- 
England birth and education, and the narrow circumstances of his 
early life, made him as familiarly acquainted as most men with the 
peasantry, and persons much below the peasantry as regards re- 
spectability. Traits and sketches of humble life are frequent in the 
volumes before us; and they want but poetical art to have become 
pastorals, a class of poetry into which Wordsworth could have 
breathed originality and life. The following ere of agricultural 
peasantry is from a letter to Archdeacon Wrangham upon Edu- 
cation,—a thing which, so far as mere teaching went, the poet did 


| not value so highly as many. 


“T am entirely of accord with you in chiefly recommending religious books 
for the poor; but of many of those which you recommend I can neither 
speak in praise nor blame, as I have never read them. Yet, as far as m 
own observation goes, which has been mostly employed upon agricultura 
persons in thinly-peopled districts, I cannot find that there is much disposi- 
tion to read among the labouring classes, or much occasion for it. Among 
manufacturers and persons engaged in sedentary employments, it is, I know, 
very different. The labouring man in agriculture generally carries on_his 
work either in solitude or with his own family—with persons whose minds 
he is thoroughly acquainted with, and with whom he is under no temptation 
to enter into discussions or to compare opinions. He goes home from the 
field or the barn, and within and about his own house he finds a hundred 
little jobs which furnish him with a change of engegnant which is grate- 
ful and profitable; then comes supper and bed. This for week-days. For 
Sabbaths, he goes to church with us often or mostly twice a day ; on coming 
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home, some one turns to the Bible, finds the text, and probably reads the 
chapter whence it is taken, or perhaps some other ; and in the afternoon the 
master or mistress frequently reads the Bible, if alone ; and on this day the 
mistress of the house almost always teaches the children to read, or, as they 
express it, hears them a lesson; or if not thus employed, they visit their 
neighbours, or receive them in their own houses as they drop in, and keep 
up om the hour a slow and familiar chat. This kind of life, of which I have 
seen much, and which I know would be looked upon with little complacency 
by many religious persons, is peaceable, and as innocent as (the frame of so- 
ciety and the practices of government — what they are) we have a right 
to expect. Besides, it is much more intellectual than a careless observer 
would suppose. One of our neighbours, who lives as I have described, was 

esterday walking with me; and as we were pacing on, talking about indif- 
Soont matters, by the side of a brook, he suddenly said to me, with great 

irit and a lively smile, ‘I like to walk where I can hear the sound of a 
beck!’ (the wot as you know, in our dialect for a brook). I cannot but 
think that this man, without being conscious of it, has had many devout 
feelings connected with the appearances which have presented themselves to 
him in his employment as a shepherd, and that the pleasure of his heart at 
that moment was an acceptable offering to the Divine Being. But to re- 
turn to the subject of books. I find among the people I am genes of 
halfpenny ballads and penny and twopenny histories in great abundance ; 
these are often bought as charitable tributes to the poor persons who hawk 
them about, (and it is the best way of procuring them). They are frequently 
stitched together in tolerably thick volumes, and such I have read: some of 
the contents, though not often religious, very good; others objectionable, 
either for the superstition in them, such as prophecies, fortune-telling, &c., 
or more frequently for indelicacy. I have so much felt the influence of these 
straggling papers, that I have many a time wished that I had talents to pro- 
duce songs, poems, and little histories, that might circulate among other good 
things in this way, supplanting partly the bad flowers and useless herbs, and 
to take place of weeds. Indeed, some of the poems which I have published 
were composed not without a hope that at some time or other they might 
answer this purpose. The kind of library which you recommend would not, 
I think, for the reasons given above, be of much direct use in any of the 
agricultural districts of Cumberland and Westmoreland with which I am ac- 
quainted, though almost every person here can read ; I mean of general use 
as to morals or behaviour. It might, however, with individuals, do much in 
awakening enterprise, calling forth ingenuity, and fostering genius. I have 
known several persons who would eagerly have sought, not after these books 
merely, but any books, and would have been most happy in having such a 
collection to repair to. The knowledge thus acquired would also have spread, 
by being dealt about in conversation among their neighbours, at the door 
and by the fireside ; so that it is not easy to foresee how far the good might 
pf and harm I can see none which would not be greatly overbalanced 
hn advantage. The situation of manufacturers is deplorably different. 

e monotony of their employments renders some sort of stimulus, intcllec- 
tual or bodily, absolutely necessary for them. Their work is carried on in 
clusters—men from different parts of the world, and perpetually changing ; 
so that every individual is constantly in the way of being brought into con- 
tact with new notions and feelings, and being unsettled in his own accord- 
ingly : a select library, therefore, in such situations, may be of the same use 
as a public dial, keeping everybody’s clock in some kind of order.” 

This disposition to think lightly of reading, might perhaps arise 
from his own practice: in another letter to Wrangham he says— 

* You astonish me with the account of your books; and I should have 
been still more astonished if you had told me you had read a third (shall I 
say a tenth part?) of them. My reading powers were never very good, and 
now they are much diminished, especially by candle-light; and as to buying 
books, I can affirm that in new books I have not spent five shillings for the 
last five years, ¢. ¢. in reviews, magazines, age &e. &e. ; so that there 
would be an end of Mr. Longman and Mr. Cadell, &c. &c. if nobody had 
more power or inclination to buy than myself. And as to old books, my 
dealings in that way, for want of means, have been very trifling. Neverthe- 
less, small and paltry as my collection is, I have not read a fifth part of it.” 

This is an example of his annotational matter : it will be seen 
that he recited as he composed, and it appears to have been his 
habit to finish many things before they were committed to paper. 
» “ The poem of ‘ The Poet and Caged Turtle-dove’ ought to be mentioned 

ere. 
* As often as [ murmur here 
My half-formed melodies, 
Straight from her osier mansion near 
The turtle-dove replies.’ 

“ ¢This dove,’ said the poct, ‘ was one of a pair that had been given to 
my daughter by our excellent friend Miss Jewsbury, (the donor of the fish,) 
who went to India with her husband Mr. Fletcher, where she died of cho- 
lera. The dove survived its mate many years, and was killed, to our great 
sorrow, by a neighbour’s cat that got in at a window and dragged it partly 
out of the cage. These verses were composed extempore to the letter, in the 
terrace summer-house before spoken of. It was the habit of the bird to be- 
gin cooing and murmuring whenever it heard me making my verses.’ ”’ 

The excesses of the great Revolution, the French exaltation 
of Bonaparte, and their submission to his tyranny, together with 
the anti-English policy of the Whigs, caused Wordsworth to 
change his original views in politics and to become Conservative ; 
but, like Southey, he had no sort of faith in the Ministers he sup- 
ported as a kind of necessary evil. His lofty poetical principles 
and his critical faculty induced him to look closely into men, 
and of course he easily discovered faults. It may be doubted, in- 
deed, whether he was not sometimes incorrect in his criticism. 
Merit like Nelson’s is surely rarer than he supposes: Nelson rose, 
too, without interest, indeed in the face of official dislike. 

“You will find that the verses are allusive to Lord Nelson; and they will 
show that I must have sympathized with you in admiration of the man, 
and sorrow for our loss. Yet, considering the matter coolly, there was little 
to regret. The state of Lord Nelson’s health, I suppose, was such that he 
could not have lived long; and the first burst of exultation upon landing 
in his native country, and his reception here, would have been dearly bought, 

thaps, by pain and bodily weakness, and distress among his friends, which 

e could neither remove nor alleviate. Few men have ever died under cir- 
cumstances so likely to make their deaths of benefit to their country: it is 
not easy to see what his life could have done comparable to it. The loss of 
such men as Lord Nelson is, indeed, great and real; but surely not for the 
reason which makes most people grieve, a supposition that no other such 
man is in the country. The old ballad has taught us how to feel on these 
occasions : 


*I trust I have within my realm, 

Five hundred good as he.’ 
But this is the evil, that nowhere is merit so much under the power of what 
{to avoid a more serious expression) one may call that of fortune, as in mili- 











» a 
tary and naval service ; and it is five-hundred to one that such men will 
have attained situations where they can show themselves so that the coum 
may know in whom to trust. Lord Nelson had attained that situation - » d 
therefore, I think, (and not for the other reason,) ought we chiefly to lan . 
“o> * taken — us, = 

‘Mr. Pitt is also gone! by tens of thousands looked upon in lik 
as a great loss. For my own part, as probably you eg have she. — 
able to regard his political life with complacency. I believe him however, 
to have been as disinterested a man, and as true a lover of his country - it 
was possible for so ambitious a man to be. His first wish (though probable 
unknown to himself) was that his country should prosper under his orm 
nistration ; his next, that_it should prosper. Could the order of the 4 
wishes have been reversed, Mr. Pitt would have avoided many of the gulevens 
mistakes into which, I think, he fell.” — 

Get Wordsworth away from his own poetry, and his judgment 
on life and affairs was sound, with an aversion to convention and 


humbug. The following remarks on statues to poets are sensible, 
: : A “* Rydal Mount, April 21, 1819 

“ Sir—The letter with which you have honoured me, bearing date the 
3lst of March, I did not receive until yesterday; and therefore could not 
earlier express my regret that, notwithstanding a cordial approbation of the 
feeling which has prompted the undertaking, and a genuine sympathy jn 
admiration with the gentlemen who have subscribed towards a monument 
= aan I cannot unite my humble efforts with theirs in promoting this 
object. 

te Sincerely can I affirm that my respect for the motives which have swayed 
these gentlemen has urged me to trouble you with a brief statement of the 
reasons of my dissent. 

“* In the first — eminent poets appear to me to be a class of men who 
less than any others stand in need of such marks of distinction; and hence 
I infer that this mode of acknowledging their merits is one for which they 
would not in general be themselves solicitous. Burns did indeed erect a 
monument to Ferguson; but I apprehend his gratitude took this course be. 
cause he felt that Ferguson had been prematurely cut off, and that his fame 
bore no proportion to his deserts. In neither of these particulars can the 
fate of ) justly be said to resemble that of his predecessor : his years 
were indeed few, but numerous enough to allow him to spread his name far 
and wide, and to take permanent root in the affections of his countrymen; in 
short, he has raised for himself a monument so conspicuous and of such im- q 
perishable materials as to render a local fabric of stone superiluous, and 
therefore comparatively insignificant.” 

In common with many of his admirers, Dr. Wordsworth 
in some measure misses, we think, the exact feature of Words- 
worth’s genius and originality. The last did not altogether arise 
from discarding the empty state and pompous formality of the 
imitators of Dryden, Pope, and the French school of Louis Qua- 
torze, and coming back to what is called nature. A tendency in 
this direction had been going on for more than half a century. ° As 
regards subject and imagery, Thomson had begun the change, and 
Collins continued it. Goldsmith, in his Zermit, pushed it further, 
even to elegant simplicity of diction. The labours of Warton and 
Percy in our old authors made triviality of incident and common- 
place plainness of language so fashionable, that Johnson oftener 
than once ridiculed it in parody. Cowper in England and Burns 
in Scotland, were as natural, indeed as er ag in subject, treat- 
ment, and diction, as poetry can properly become. The more 
obvious peculiarities of Wordsworth—the common character of 
his subjects, the affected triviality of his images, the baldness of 
his language, and even his extreme attempts to endow natural ob- 
jects with a moral dignity—were faults, worthy of all the ridicule 
that was cast upon him. It was not these things that exalted 
his name, but the freshness of his observation, his depth of feel- 
ing, his widespread sympathies with man and nature, the frequent 
felicity of his scl oy and the musical flow of his verse. We sus- 
pect, however, that the secret of his growing fame is to be sought 
for deeper down than even these things. It is to be found in 
his kindly regard for the poor and needy, his recognition 
of humanity in the human creature, in spite of vices and of 
rags. Burns and Southey were doing something similar, and 
about the same time: the Scotch ploughman, with a feeling alter- 
nately manly or bitter according to his mood, but with the dignity 
of man ever welling up; Southey, (in his ballad poems, insuft- 
ciently cultivated,) with more of satire against the shows and 
“shams” of society. But neither of them struck a chord so 
widely responded to as that which Wordsworth sounded. It is 
probable that the movements in favour of the poor, apart from r- 
ligious conversion-mongering, that has for some time past distin- 
guished the age, may be ascribed to the influence of Wordsworth, 
as well in its goodness as in its more questionable points. That 
which was mawkish sensibility in the poet became cant in the 
mass; and cant is more readily attainable than manly dignity or 
satire, and a far more profitable article to trade upon. 





PEAKE’S AUSTRIA DURING ITS REVOLUTIONARY 
CRISIS.* 
TneEse volumes are chiefly useful as furnishing the reader with a 
connected view of the events that took place in the Austrian 
empire during and in consequence of the revolutionary ferment 
of 1848. France was, perhaps is still, so completely Paris, that 
anything which occurred in the Provinces is insignificant for its 
operation on public affairs, and mostly rises no higher than a riot. 
Unity of place gives unity or at least consecutiveness of action: 
the foreign correspondence of a daily journal forms as good a his- 
tory as may be. The Prussian Revolution was also confined to the 
capital, from the indifference or hostility of the country-people; 
neither was it distinguished by any striking succession of events, 
nor has it led toany remarkable results. The affairs of Italy were 
rather separate than complex. The Roman revolution was quite 
distinct from the war of Sicily ; that of Lombardy and Piedmont 
even from Venice. Austria was from the nature of her empire very 


* The Empire of Austria during its Revolutionary Crisis. By William Peake, E4- 
In two volumes, Published by Newby. 
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multiplex : revolutions in Vienna, riots in Prague, revolts and wars 
in Hungary, Venice, and Lombardy, all opposed to the house of 
Hapsburg, if not all of them to Austrian rule, show the anoma- 
Jous nature of the Austrian empire, and, in the final result, 
the wonderful tenacity of Austrian life. Mariotti, in his late 
work on Italy, ascribes the triumph of Austria over all her 
difficulties to the ability of her administrative officers, or what 
is depreciatingly called her bureaucracy ; but she has really ex- 
hibited the same discordancy of parts, yet the same vitality, for 
nearly a thousand years. The Emperor of Germany, during the 
wade ages, had difficulties as great to contend with from his own 
Electors, the Popes, and the Italian factions, as the Emperor of 
Austria during the present century. The immediate cause of the 
late recovery of the Empire was military foree and skill, and the 
resolution to use them without scruple: the cause of that tenacity 
of life which has endured so many shocks through so many ages, 
in spite of a cumbrous and anomalous organization, is not so easily 
reso. ved. 

Mr. Peake’s book forms a succinct account of what took place 
in Germany, Hungary, and Italy, especially of the riots at 
Vienna; for they seem to have become revolutions only through 
incapacity and goodnatured infirmity of purpose. New its matter 
cannot be called; for we have had many books on the affairs of 
Italy and Hungary by persons who were actually engaged in the 
action, and the doings in Vienna have been slightly sketched by a 
few superficial observers. Mr. Peake’s book, however, gives a 
clear summary of affairs both in Italy and Hungary, introducing 
civil and political as well as military matter; and by ascribing 
events to their causes and condensing his narrative, he imparts to 
his work an air of history. The narrative of doings at Vienna is 
the fullest and completest we have seen, and has the appearance 
of having been written by an observer; though this may perhaps 
be owing to Mr. Peake’s authorities. 
ration are evidently Austrian. He falls into the notion of the 
widespread outbreak throughout the Continent in 1848 having 
been the result of conspiracy; the most respectable of the con- 
spirators being — exiles, and the bulk of them ruffians or 
outcasts at home. The only conspiracy, properly so called, was 
community of feeling with the exiles and the cause for which they 
were exiled ; and this was owing to the mental (rather than bodily) 
oppression exercised by the governments that were shaken or 
overturned. 

Besides the direct account of events, the book contains some 
incidental sketches of Austrian economy both in the army and 
civil government. 

“With respect to the officers, the whole corps of the Imperial army know 
no other nationality than that of their flag, which unites them by the closest 
ties: although officers of every province of the empire are to be met with in 
evi . and they are generally good linguists, yet to insist that they 
should all understand the language of their soldiers, would amount to a total 
dissolution of the Austrian army. Every officer can make his orders under- 
stood to the soldier by means of his sergeant, who is always of the same na- 
tionality as the soldier ; besides this, in every regiment a certain number of 
officers of the same nationality as the soldier is to be met with, so that, in 
ease of need, the road is open to a direct communication between all the 
officers and their men; but further to facilitate this most desirable connex- 


ion, all officers appointed to a regiment make it their first study to become | 


acquainted with the prevailing dialects spoken by the men.” 

This does not seem a very good mode of forming an united 
army; yet the result shows that the Austrian soldiery can resist 
the evil effects of disaster in the field and apparent dissolution of 
the government: the workings of discipline and the pay-sergeant 
upon men who have neither family nor country. 

The cause of the rapid overthrow of governments on the Conti- 
nent, and the rapid reéstablishment of what is called order, is not 
the want of gradations of ranks; for in Germany at least there are 
a richly-estated nobility, professional men of various pursuits, 
wealthy merchants, and ied we mean by the middle class, to- 
gether with “ peasant wroprietors,” and, as we are told, a highly- 
educated people, though less so in Austria than in Prussia. But 
none of these classes possess political power, or, as a consequence, 
know how to use it, or are competent to manage any public busi- 
ness; they neither can do good nor prevent evil from — done. 
The deputies sent to the Diet by a system akin to universal suf- 
frage, might have sufliced to settle the constitution of a new colony, 
where no large interests beyond their own experience were imme- 
diately at issue, and common sense with right feeling could act on 
a tabula rasa. They were not, however, the kind of men to deal 
with the complications of the Austrian monarchy. 

_ “The members for the new Diet elected in the provinces now slowly ar- 
rived at Vienna; and it was not a little curious for the citizens to notice the 
kind of men delegated. They were of all ages, ranks, habits, and costumes— 
tany of them ignorant of the German language—simple in manners and 
patriarchal in appearance; the swarthy countenance and sunburnt hands, 
the dark flashing eye, the long black hair reaching to the waist, the square- 
shouldered figure, the sheepskin bunda richly worked at the back, the huge 
round-brimmed hat, loose canvass trousers and hob-nailed shoes, marked the 


delegates from Hungary, Transylvania, and the Banat: and their wonder- 
oo as they passed through the streets, raised a smile on many coun- 


“ge . 
A Sixteen of this class arrived together at one of the hotels ; and being in- 
rmed that there was not accommodation for so large a party, they replied 
—Why not? we only want two rooms: shake down a lovd of straw, and 
ring us meerschaums, we are content’; and this was actually done. 
duhann inhabitants of a district having been remonstrated with on the 
& a agumaee of one of their chosen delegates, they excused themselves 
“ity, 
Pr Oh! he was always a good-for-nothing, idle, thievish fellow, and was 
. ope tous. We could do no good with him; so we thought it best to 
get rid of him by sending him to you.’ 
In Vienna, ‘the delegates were chosen mostly from among the lawyers, 
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The whole Diet was chosen from the middle classes—they possessed, indeed, 
plenty of crude idea, but no knowledge whatever of legislation.” 

Mr. Peake’s narrative of the bombardment and assault of the 
city by Windischgriitz exhibits its horrors more fully than any pre- 
vious account. This is part of the rigour inflicted on Vienna by 
the “ paternal government.” 

“On the 31st October, at three o'clock, the principal attack of the troops 
took place against that part of the city called the Burg (palace). The troops, 
after having taken the suburbs by storm, advanced to the glaucis; and now a 
tremendous cannonade was opened against the city: the population was 
seized with the utmost fear; grenades, bombs, shells, congreve rockets, and 
shot of six and twelve pounds, flew through the city like hail; houses fell, 
conflagrations broke out, and most of the inhabitants rushed for shelter to 
the cellars or caves under-ground. The noise of the cannonade was aug- 
mented by the crash of the fall of walls and stacks of chimnies ; the streets 
were completely empty, but here and there were seen piles of arms, military 
clothing and decorations thrown from the various windows; so that some of 
the principal streets looked as if they were depositories of military stores. 
One man, at the first floor of a corner-house in the Kirnthnerstrasse, was 

| watching the motion of the balls in the air, with his arms folded on the sill 
of the window, when a ball dropped and crushed them both. Four balls en- 
tered the roof of the hotel Archduke Charles, and would have caused a con- 
tlagration had they not been instantly cooled by water: many of the houses 
in this street were kept from burning only by the constant application of 
water by their occupants. The residences of the Diplomatic Corps suffered 
much; cannon-balls and shells entered the windows of the Prussian Em- 
bassy ;_ the French Embassy received many balls; the English Embassy 
lost a huge stack of chimnies; the Turkish Embassy had been previously 
riddled with shot, for that was situated in the Leopoldstadt, ah it would 
have been entirely destroyed had not the miaitre-d’hdtel dressed himself in 
haste in his master’s clothes, and, rushing into the street, declared to the 
assaulting Croatians that he was the Ambassador, and that his house was 
therefore sacred. The houses near the Kirnthner gate were dreadfully cut 
about by the cannonade. On one of the houses (and there were ten or twelve 
in the row between the gate and the palace of Count Kolorat similarly 
punished) sixty-three indentations from cannon-balls were counted; the 
wood-work was burnt and crushed, the roof on fire, and the stone and ce- 
ment, of which the houses were built, crumbled and broken away. The 
palace of Count Kolorat, at the corner, was a complete prey to the flames, 
The Imperial library, forming part of the palace, was burning, and the roof 
and tower of the church of Saint Augustine were completely destroyed. 

“One of the communal guards hung out from the walls near the Burg- 
thor a white flag, which caused a cessation of firing from the military; they 
advanced to enter the gate, but vollies of musketry and cannon-shot proved 
the treachery of the act and exasperated the troops beyond measure. This 
act of perfidy was the last committed ; for the troops, having now burst open 
the gate by cannon, rushed in and took possession of the whole ground up to. 

| the doors of the palace, which were now similarly cannonaded and stormed, 
A little later the troops effected an entrance at the Kiirnthner gate, took 
possession of that part of the city, and, the Leopoldstadt and Landstrasse 
pouring in their contingents, the whole city was invested and occupied: the 
troops aided in extinguishing the fires, amid the acclamations of the people, 
who received them as liberators from the hateful tyranny under which they 
had been kept by the Democrats for so long a period. The military occupied 
all the public squares and bivouacked in the streets by thousands, and can- 
| non was posted at every opening. us was the combat concluded and the 
| city taken: the loss of the insurgents was computed at two thousand men, 
and the military could scarcely have sustained an inferior loss,”’ 
| ‘This stern eg seems to have succeeded for the present: 
| Vienna is crushed into quiet, Hungary is subdued and its consti- 
tution destroyed, Italy is enslaved. But how long will it last? 
| The rapid outbreaks of Vienna, Milan, and Venice, show what the 
| feelings of the people were before: have the devastation of their 
homes, the destruction of their property, and the bloodshed of 
their fellow-citizens, rendered them more attached to the double- 
| headed eagle? Are the highspirited Hungarians likely to forget 
| the military murder of their nobility, the floggings of women, the 
| attempted destruction of their nationality ? Just now, indeed, all 
| looks triumphant; but James the Second never seemed stronger 
than after “the Bloody Assizes.” A few years are as nothing in 
| the life of a nation or a dynasty, and we are yet perhaps only at 
the “ beginning of an end.” 








CALEB FIELD.* 

Tue author of Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland 
has shifted the scene from Scottish to English ground, and changed 
the time from the present age to that of Charles the Second. 
Caleb Field is a story designed to depict the manners and charae- 
ter of the English Presbyterian-Puritans, and the nature of the 
hardships they underwent from the persecuting statutes of Charles 
the Second, or rather the triumphant High Church men who formed 
the majority of his Parliament. The actual tale is kept rather in 
the background, its principal incident having occurred many 
years before the commencement of the narrative: the Plague of 
London is made the incident round which the groups of persons 
are gathered, whether they carry on the story to its end, or merely 
serve to exhibit the class of Puritans whom the writer wishes to 
paint. The story, slight as it is, is well-designed for these objects. 

Caleb Field is one of the dispossessed ministers under Charles 
the Second, as in early life he had suffered persecution from 
Charles the First and Laud. In the depth of winter in that disas- 
trous time he had been driven with his wife and infant child 
from his parish and his home: strangers were afraid to shelter 
them, while Lady Dacre, his wife’s relation, sternly refused on ac- 
count of her anger at the marri The result was, that the wife 
died from fatigue and exposure, leaving Caleb with a little daugh- 
ter, Edith. At the opening of the book, he is again dispossessed 
from his living at Hampstead; and his daughter, now a young 
woman, has taken refuge in the secluded cottage of the Cumber- 
land peasant where her mother died. But the terrible visitation has 
driven away the State clergy from their parishes ; the sense of God’s 
anger has raised men’s minds above respect to arbitrary acts of Par- 

* Caleb Field; a Tale of the Puritans. By the Author of “ Passages in the Life 
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liament ; in this deadly crisis the dispossessed ministers are return- 
ing to their abandoned flocks, and Caleb Field, like his brethren, 
is bound for the plague-stricken city. Edith prefers a request to 
accompany her father; which at last is granted. On their journey, 
and again and again in the great city, they encounter Sir Philip 
the son of the Lady Dacre whose hardness was the cause of Mrs. 
Field’s death. Anxiety for his mother has taken him to London; 
humanity and a sense of duty keep him there. During the scenes 
of the plague-time, Edith and Dacre are thrown much together ; 
and the upshot may be divined by the experienced novel-reader, 
after Lady Dacre’s death and the cessation of the plague. 

In the former fictions of this writer, story and incident were 
kept subordinate to the delineation of manners and character. The 
same principle of composition is continued in Caleb Field ; perhaps 
carried to a greater extent. The only incident in the book which 
approaches what is termed a scene, is the deathbed of Lady 
Dacre ; who, abandoned by her servants out of fear, is accidentally 
visited by Edith, in ignorance of the sad antecedents connected 
with her name. 
all the terrors and horrors of the plague, and the quiet self-devo- 
tion of Edith, only furnish sober and subdued pictures, not scenes 
or situations. They are painted, however, with a quiet strength 
and grace, with much knowledge of the times, acquired by study, 
and a thorough apprehension of them on the writer’s own inter- 
ee : this consists in sinking the harsher and more fanatical 

eatures of the Nonconforming Presbyterians, and bringing out in 
high relief their conscientious sense of religious duty, their mild 
and uncomplaining virtues; perhaps it is rather accomplished 
by taking the most favourable portraits of individuals as types of 
the whole. The execution is finished and. beautiful to a high 
degree. The introductory essay (in the form of a preface) on the 
history and character of the Nonconforming ministers of Eng- 
land, has as much interest as many parts of the tale. This is a 

ecfully-painted and pleasing picture of the men in their first 
days of persecution, before the “ Five-Mile Act” and its penalties 
pressed more heavily upon them. 

““Two years after the memorable Restoration, the Act of Uniformity ex- 
rae from the Church two thousand of her most exemplary clergymen ; not 

igots—not fanatics—not the bold, strong, uncompromising men, who in 
Scotland denounced their successors as hirelings, and proclaimed themselves 
lawful pastors still of the parishes from which they had been driven. The 
English Nonconformists did not so: meekly they laid down their arms, un- 
complainingly withdrew themselves, with their last words bidding their pa- 

ishioners receive in all honour and respect those appointed to succeed them, 
and retaliating no otherwise than by quiet good works, and an occasional 
sigh or lament, upon their persecutors. 

“One almost marvels at the romance of conscientiousness which displays 
itself in the lives of these quaint divines. Many of them could receive and 
approve of the greater part of the service-book enforced upon them; many 
remained, as lay members and communicants, in the churches which they 
could no longer serve as pastors; many used voluntarily the liturgy which 
caused their expulsion; and yet, with all worldly benefits and comforts 
weighing down the scale, the delicate conscience, Which, while it approved 
of much, could not ‘assent and consent’ to all, asserted its superior import- 
ance, and triumphed. It is a singular history. We can understand—in- 
tensely distasteful as these observances of the Episcopal Church were to 
Scotland—how the men who strongly resisted them all should have been 
able to cast away everything earthly rather than submit to their imposition ; 
but when we look upon these milder men—when we see Philip Henry lead- 
ing his family to worship in the little church at Worthenbury, which so 
lately had been his own—and hear Wesley’s gentle self-defence before the 
not unfriendly Bishop, and observe the reluctance which they had to do 
anything that looked like resistance—it becomes a matter more difticult to 
understand. Yet they did it—peaceful, unobtrusive, gentle men, on whom 
the bitter nicknames of their adversary fall so strangely inappropriate. 

“The consequences of this English Bartholomew's Day were hard upon 
those ministers. Some forsook the high vocation, in which they could no 
longer have the simple maintenance they needed ; some fell upon the usual 
resource of ' clergymen, and taught schools; while very many were re- 
ceived into the households of gentlemen who favoured their views or honour- 
ed their piety ; and a very comfortable number retired to the happier pro- 
vision of their own private resources. But no attempt was made to organize 
a church, no resistance offered to the acknowledged law. The good men, 
prohibited from addressing a greater audience than five individuals in addi- 
tion to their own households, preached three or four times in a day within 
their houses, to congregations of that scanty number, labouring with simple 

instaking to make the frequent repetition of their teachings atone for the 

imited assembly to which each sermon was delivered. So straightforward in 
their obedience, so devout in their simplicity, so charitable in their diversities 
of opinion, one cannot help but smile at the singular blindness which up- 
braids these gentle men with the name of fanatic.” 

The following is a scene from the story; an example of the 
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“Near the door, sullenly reserved and silent, stood the man appointed to 
watch, Edith perceived, as she recoiled from its vicinity in terror, that it 
was Ralph Tennison. 7 : 

ws Who is it, Ralph?’ she asked. 

““* Speed ye away from this, Mistress Edith,’ said the man hastily: 
‘wherefore should ye be in peril more than ye need? It is Phabe 
Turner, that came yestermorn from Westminster; she has broy ht 
it into the midst of us. But haste ye home, Mistress Edith, I say,’ . 

“Tt was indeed the house which Edith had left the day before, with sucha 
thrill of fear. 

“«* And why are you here, Ralph?’ she said. ‘For the little children’s 
sake, go home.’ 

“* * Better earn honest wages than live on good folks’ charity, when there’s 
enow widows and helpless to take it all,’ said Ralph; ‘and better die like g 
a man, doing work while there’s breath in me, than starve yonder idle likea 
dog. I’m watchman here, Mistress Edith; and here I must needs stay, dig 
or live.’ P 

* * But the children ?’ said Edith. 

‘‘ The man’s strong features moved convulsively. 

“ «They must take their chance with the rest,’ he said, with a stern com. 
posure: ‘they can but die—and God knows who will be left, child or grown 
man, afore all is done !’ 

“The window above was thrown open as he spoke: the father of the 


| stricken household, altered in this one night to a paralyzed, broken, fatuoug 


writer’s manner of handling that often-handled subject the plague | 


of London. Edith and the daughter of her hostess are returning 
from a round of charitable visits. 

“They had reached the bounds of the city in their visitation; they were 
returning at last by the high-road. A short time before they reached the 
house of the Turners, at which Edith had called the previous day, they met 
a singular group, about whose rear, as they proceeded with some pomp 
towards London, a little crowd, eager and yet afraid, tremulously hovered. 
The two —— persons wore the garb of respectable citizens; grave, 
thoughtful, important men. A slight red rod was in the hand of each; and 
there was a subdued solemnity and pomp about their mien, the importance 
of office in its tirst novelty overcoming the fear of the terrible occasion which 
brought them hither. 

“ *Who are they, Mercy?’ asked Edith, anxiously, as she with difficulty 
kept her young companion from the crowd. 

**Oh! heaven save us!—the examiners !—the examiners! it has come!’ 
cried a woman beside them, wringing her hands. 

“ Edith shrank back hastily to the foot-road, holding Mercy’s hand. 

“** Qh, what will become of us!’ said Mercy, with a suppressed scream ; 
*look, Mistress Edith, look !’ 

“ Edith looked up. Upon the house at whose door they were standing 
appeared the terrific red cross, and solemn supplication, ‘ Lord have mercy 
upon us,’ of which they had heard so much as the sign of those places shut 
up infected with the glagua. It was no longer fear, but certainty—the pesti- 
lence had come ! 


man, looked out in feeble despair. 

** “Good neighbours,’ cried the old man, wringing his shrivelled hands, 
‘pray for my child—my Phobe—my youngest-born! Oh the Lord have 
mercy! I have sinned—lI have sinned these seventy years—and now it has 
come !’ 

‘He was drawn in from behind. Edith saw Dorothy's faded, thin face, 
stern and calm in the gravity of its despair, look down upon her for a moment; 
then there was a hasty motion of her hand, warning her away, and then the 
window was carefully closed.” 
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An Excursion to California over the Prairie, Rocky Mountains, and 
Great Sierra Nevada. With a Stroll through the Diggings and 
Ranches of that country. By William Kelly, J.P. In two volumes, 

The Life of the Honourable Henry Cavendish ; including Abstracts of 
his more important Scientific Papers, and a Critical Inquiry into the 
Claims of all the alleged Discoveries of the Composition of Water, 
By George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry, Edinburgh, 

Caleb Field ; a Tale of the Puritans. By the Author of * Passages in 
the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” &e. 





The Soldiers of the Cross; or Scencs and Events from the Times of the 
Crusades. 

[A small but able and interesting book, though on a subject so well-worn as 
the Crusades. This character of Zhe Soldiers of the Cross is produced by the 
author going at once to the fountain-head, and not only drawing his story 
direct from the original chroniclers, who were mostly eye-witnesses of the 
scenes they described, but telling it in their own words. There is also a 
purpose in the book which gives it a unity of plan. The object of the writer 
is to render the personal predominant over the general; to tell the story of 
the Crusades, from the advance of the first regular army under Godfrey, till 
the final departure of Richard the Lion-hearted from Palestine, and to tell it 
by means of anecdotes and sketches of the leaders and principal men, without 
losing sight of the succession of events in which they were engaged. The 
Soldiers of the Cross will give a better, a truer, and a more lifelike idea of 
these famous expeditions, than many books of greater pretension.] 

Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature. A Discourse by the 
Reverend Robert Aris Willmott, Incumbent of Bear Wood, Berks. 

An elegantly-written and agreeable book, especially well adapted to read- 
ing by snatches, when leisure and fine weather dispose the mind to seek for 
diversion rather than to engage in study. The “ Pleasures’’ consist of 
many short essays on a number of literary subjects,—as the Drama, Comedy 
and Farce, Satire excluded from poetry ; or questions connected with literary 
studies,—as Taste, its nature and delights, Unity of Purpose Necessary to 
Success. The composition teems with short illustrative anecdotes, and with 
critical observations, brief and pregnant, though not always unchallengeable 
as regards soundness. The structure of the sentences is terse and balanced, 
as in Mr. Willmott’s former publications : perhaps this artiticial style is now 
too conspicuous, fixing the attention too much upon the manner.) 

The Fairy Godmothers, and other Tales. By Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
[Four tales, each pointing a moral by means of a story in which the “ good 
people” form the machinery. ‘The Fairy Godmothers” illustrates the 
inutility of beauty or wealth in promoting happiness, which the story shows 
is to be sought for in employment. In ‘Joachim the Mimic’ the herois in 
volved in a series of troubles from his propensity to abuse the power of imi- 
tation granted him by a genius. ‘Darkness and Light” is a pleasing tale 
of family affection ; the little hero being rendered blind by a fairy, and sub- 
sequently restored to sight after aflliction has done its work of amendment. 
“The Love of God”’ is designed to prove that our weaknesses and sins nee 
not remove us beyond God's love, by a human illustration. The tales are 
agreeably but somewhat diffusely written. ] 

A Little Earnest Book upon a Great Old Subject. With the Story of 
the Poet-Lover. By William Wilson, Author of * A House for Shak- 
spere,” &c. Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. ; 

A series of essays passing into rhapsody, on poetry, the poetical character, 
and individual poets, followed by a story of love and maduess. The book 18 
prettily illustrated by wood-cuts.] 

The Young Officer's Companion ; or Essays on Military Duties and Qua- 
lities ; with Examples and Illustrations from History. A new edition. 
Edited, with numerous corrections and additions, by Colonel Lord de Ros. 

(This work originally appeared in 1809, and was to some extent @ transla- 
tion from a French book. The English * Military Mentor’? has now been 
; anecdotes added 


revised by the —_— editor, the style improved, and new ane 

from wars of a later date than those originally used for illustration. It o 

series of essays enforced by examples on the moral or social aay oh 
. ton. 


coming an oilicer, and the aequirements connected with his military du . 
The Handbook to the County Courts ; in which the various Proceedings 
to be adopted by Plaintiffs and Defendants are familiarly Explained. 
By David Elwin Colombine, Solicitor. . t 
[A succinct, well-arranged, and popularly-written guide to the County 
Courts ; chiefly intended for the young practitioner, or the person a 
his own cause,—though this last course is not recommended by Mr. Colombim 
unless in very simple cases. Even then, it may be well for a litigant to es 
timate the value of his time.] 
Gilbert's Visitor’s Guide to London, &ce. Witha Map. es a8 
[A publication prompted by the approach of the Great Exhibition. —* 
plain and businesslike affair, giving a good deal of information upon 
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ects connected with the comfort of visitors, as well as directions for 
sight-seeing. This last, however, isan art that cannot be extemporized even 
with the aid of a book. The assistance of living intelligence is necessary to 
see London, or to learn how to see it: mere sight-visiting is manageable by 
a classified list.) 

The Great Exhibition ; its Palace, and its principal Contents. With 
Notices of the Public Buildings of the Metropolis, Places of Amuse- 
ment, &c. By Roberts Stephenson. With Illustrations. 

e most novel feature of this shilling’s-worth is the general account of the 
classes of articles sent in to the exhibition both from Great Britain and foreign 
countries, with descriptions of the most striking particular productions. The 


ous subj 


book contains in addition an historical notice of the previous exhibitions of 


industry, and a condensed guide to the sights of London.) 
The Heir of Wast-Wayland; a Tale. By Mary Howitt. (Parlour 
Library.) a 
A bold speculation by the enterprising public caterers of the “ Parlour 


ibrary.” An original tale by Mary Howitt on her strong ground—country 
life in the North of England, with its usual variety of character ; all for a 
g- 

The Cricketer’s Manual; containing a brief Review of the Character, 
History, and Elements of Cricket, with the Laws, as revised by the 
Marylebone Club, up to the present time. By “ Bat.” ‘ 

An extended edition of a former brochure on the noble game of cricket, 
which acquired considerable popularity among the followers of the game.] 


letters to a Candid Inquirer, on Animal Magnetism. By William 


Gregory, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 


Edinburgh. 
Life and Death ; or the Theology of the Bible in relation to Human 
Immortality. Three Lectures by J. Panton Ham, Minister, formerly 
of Lodge Street Chapel, now of Coopers’ Hall Congregational Church, 
Bristol. Second edition, revised, with additions. 
PAMPHLETs. 

The Real Causes of “ The Papal Aqgression”’ Considered ; in a State- 
ment respectfully presented to the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol, by certain of his Clergy, in Lent 1851. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable Lord Ashley, M.P.; being Re- 
flections, at the expiration of fifty years spent in the Anglican 
Ministry, on the Pastoral Office and Character, &c. By John Riland, 
M.A., one of the Honorary Chaplains of the Birmingham Magdalen 
Asylum. 

The Roman Civil Law. TYntroductory Lecture on the Study of the Ro- 
man Civil Law, delivered in the theatre of Trinity College, Dublin, 
in Michaelmas Term 1850. By John Anster, LL.D., &e. 

The Present Condition of the Work ing Classes, Gener ally Considere d: 
in two Lectures delivered before the members of the Bradford Church 
Institution. By Robert Baker. 

The “ Times” on Saniti vy Misrule, Corporate and Parochial, on the 
London Water Monopoly. Reprinted from the 7'imes of September 26, 
October 11, and December 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1849; and of January 
14 and 14, 1850. 

Parties Witnesses. Specch of Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, 
Friday, 11th April 1851, on Law of Evidence Bill. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed by his Excellency the Governor 
of British Guiana to ingure into the State and Prospects of th 
Colony. 

The Mesmervie Mania of 1851; 2 Lecture. By John Hughes Bennet, M.D. 

Lettersto John Bull, Esq., on Affairs connected with his Land d Property, 
and the Persons who Live thereon. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 

tart. Fourth edition, revised. 

A Key to the Colonies ; or Advice to the Million upon Emigration. For 
the use of All Classes. By 5. C. Brees, C.E. 


FINE ARTS. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
Tue first Monday in May, and with it the opening of our great art-exhi- 
bition, is at hand. The works of the exhibitors have been sent in since 
the 8th instant ; and as the reserve imposed on us by their reticences and 
uncertainties begins to thaw, some hints by way of foretaste to the 
public may not be unwelcome. 

The President does not exhibit; Mr. Mulready is understood to be in 
the same case ; nor, owing to recent ill health, has Mr. Webster sent any 
work of importance. Mr. Herbert, we believe, will be represented merely 
by akind of study. Mr. Leslie gives another of those realizations from 
Don Quixote in which he stands unrivalled; and Mr. Maclise appears in 
more state and importance than within some years past, with a picture 
of Caxton presenting his first printed shect to Edward the Fourth. 

7 his work comes in somewhat striking coincidence with one, also of 
very imposing dimensions, by Mr. Ford Maddox Brown,—Chaucer read- 
ing his poems before Edward the Third and his Court. From many Mr. 
Brown's picture will clicit as much surprise as admiration ; others, who 
have already learned to appreciate him, will find their expectations more 
than realized. 
of Bond Street—much to the honour of their judgment. 

: Mr. Poole and Mr. Redgrave have gone, as we understand, the one to 
English history, the other to Scripture, for their subjects. Pepys kiss- 
ing Nell Gwynne behind the scenes, by Mr. Egg, will doubtless be a 
great favourite—the lion among the works of that compact and unmis- 
takeable body, the younger Associates, with whom this artist is gencrally, 
and to some extent fairly, identified. Mr. Ward has the imprisonment 
ot Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette, and a John Gilpin; Mr. 
Frith, Hogarth arrested while designing before the gates of Calais; Mr. 
F. R. Pickersgill, Rinaldo cutting down the enchanted tree; and Mr. 

Elmore, Hotspur and the Courtier. 
_ Mr. Armitage’s “ Aholibah” achicved for him last year a position much 
m advance: of that which he formerly occupied: he has returned to the 
Old Testament, selecting a grand and suggestive theme—Samson grind- 
ing at the mill among triumphant Philistines. Other high-class works 
are—the death of a daughter of Charles the First in prison, by Mr. 
Lucy ; an entombment, by Mr. Lear; and two painted for Mr. Peto, by 
Mr. Cross—Harold at the deathbed of Edward the Confessor, and sw ear- 
ing on the relics before Duke William. Mr. Kennedy will appear in his 
usual style,—which implies that he will be delightful; and Mr. Rankley 
something in the * publicans and sinners” line. Mr, Cave Thomas 
Sends an emblematic study, Hope sustaining the despondent. A picture 
of many figures, with more than his usual action and character, is pro- 
from Mr. Stone: but we will wait to congratulate him at our 


Scarcely any works will possess so strong an interest—an interest not 
their own only, but of the future of British art—as those of Messrs. 
Millais and Hunt ; none, we are well assured, will more engross public at- 
tention, or point more emphatically to the most vital considerations. When 
criticism changes into detraction, a shrewd guess may be ventured that 
it has been challenged trumpet-tongued to stand forth in its own shape. 
This it must do at last, and with honest thanks from all sides, or the 
time comes when it has to be silent altogether. Perhaps it will be found 
that these young artists have worked to such purpose this year as to force 
on the consummation a step or two. Much notice also will fall to the 
share of Mr. Collins. 

It is rumoured that Delaroche’s “ Napoleon Crossing the Alps,’ 
cently on view at Colnaghi’s, will reappear at the Academy. A 
Judgment by Martin was spoken ef as well; but we have heard that this 
is to be exhibited singly. The Sculpture-room threatens to be very 
empty; the Hyde Park Exhibition acting as a drain, 


re- 








BURFORD'S PANORAMA ROYAL. 

Long and favourably as he has been known to the public, we have 
never met Mr. Burford to greater advantage than in his panoramic views 
of Jerusalem and Niagara, now exhibited in Leicester Square. Both 
scenes, especially that of Niagara, appear to occupy an immense area; 
yet it difficult to detect hurry or incompleteness in any portion. In the 
Jerusalem, the scarred and time-worn aspect of the city is conveyed with 
a truth which leaves all the impression, at least, of minute exactness. 
The sun and air also of this picture are remarkably skilful; while the ef- 
fect of the Niagara rainbow is almost deceptive. An Easter half-hour 
need not be better spent than at the Panorama Royal. 





MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis 
for the week ending on Saturday last. 























Ten Weeks Week 

of 1841-50, of 1851 

Rymoatioc Wlseness....ccccccccoscceccccscccccsscesccscccoccsccess p22 « 7 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat. . 539 ° 43 
Dearsther WHsAAlS . ccesccccccccoccecovvccsesececacecosesscecss OSE » 168 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses... eeee 120 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-wessels ... 0.0... ..0ccececceeeees $ eee 41 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration .... 1,447 eecee i771 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... oot 62 
——e if OO eRe aera 103 15 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c....... 108 s 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, 79 4 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. ” 2 
Malformations, ........ssccccccccccsevccsesescvcesesveccesese 7 3 
Premature Birth ......cccccccccccccccccseseccescseseessscseseee 203 . 27 
AULPOPHY..ccsccccccccccccccccscsssceesscceessssseeereseeeesseses lil eeee 20 
ASO o cccccccccccccsccccccccccecccocscccsescccccoscesessoseoosees 554 . 48 
Sudden peeeseeerveccececcccccoeceess: coeesoosee 100 eeee ee 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and lntemperance,.........+eseeseeee8 228 * 2 
Total (including unspecified causes) .......6eeeeeeeeeee 93k 998 


KIRTHAS, 

On the 11th March, at Sholapore, Bombay Presidency, the Wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Goldstein, of a son, stillborn. 

On the Ist April, at Rome, the Wife of Captain R. Wale, late of the Thiriy-third 
Reviment, of Shelford, Cambridgeshire, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Monaltrie House, Aberdeenshire, the Lady Cochrane, of a son 
and heir. 

On the 21st, in Eaton Place, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Daly, of a son. 

On the 21st, at Steke Canon Parsonage, near Excter, the Wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Henry Knight, of a danghter. 

On the 23d, at Writtle Park, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick Petre, of a son and heir. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th February, at Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope, Henry Bratton 
Deare, Esq., youngest son of the late Lieutenant-Colone] George Russel Deare, 
11.M. Eighth Hussars, to Catherine Sophia, only daughter of W. M. Harriss, Esq., 
of Port Elizabeth. 

On the 10th April, at the Collegiate Church of St. Paul, Valetta, Malta, P. W. 
M‘Mahon, Esq., Captain Forty-fourth Regiment, to Ellen, daughter of G. 5. Curtis, 
Esq., and granddaughter of the late Sir William Curtis, Bart. 

On the 2ist, at Weymouth, John Stuart Mill, Esq., of the East India House, to 
Harriet Taylor, Widow of John Taylor, Esq., of Kent Terrace, Regent's Park. 

On he 23d, at Upton Church, Torquay, Thomas P. Tylee, Esq., to Louisa, second 
daughter of the late Major-General Pilkington, R.E., Inspector-General of Forti- 
fications. 

On the 22d at Ealing, Middlesex, Captain Francis John Griffin, Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant-General at Montreal, to Sophia Louisa, second daughter of Captain 
Wetherall, R.N., of Castle Hill Lodge. 

On the 22d, at All Saints’ Church, Knightsbridge, Alexander Shedden, Esq., of 
Morris Hill, Beith, Ayrshire, to Martha, second daughter of the late James Wilson, 
Esq., F.RS., Professor of Anatomy to the Royal College of Surgeons. 

On the 22d, at Exminster, Henry Hall Dare, Esq., of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 
“ond son of the late R. W. Hall Dare, Esq., M.P. for the county of Essex, to 
Agatha, second daughter of Samuel Trehawke Kekewich, Esq., of Peamore, Devon, 

On the 22d, at Northill, Bedfordshire, Edward Latham, Esq., to Emily, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. John Taddy, Rector of Northill. 

On the 23d, at the parish church of St. Mary, Winkfield, George Lathom Browne, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, to Maria Christian, daughter of Captain John Forbes, R.N., 





| of Winkfield Place, Berks. 


The work has been purchased by the Messrs. Dickinson | 





On the 23d, at St. George’s, Tlanover Square, Captain John Hamilton Elphinstone 
Dalrymple, Scots Fusilier Guards, son of the late Sir Robert Dalrymple 
llorn Elphinstone, Bart., to Georgina Anne, eldest daughter of the late W.P. Brig- 
stocke, Esq., M.P., and Widow of Francis Garden Campbell, Esq., of Troup and 
Glenlyon,. 

On the 23d, at Langley, Bucks, Captain Worth, R.N., to Elizabeth Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late George Booth, Esq., of Engletield Green, and South End Manor 
llouse, Langley, Bucks. 

On the 23d,'at St. James’s, Westminster, Henry Perin Steele, Esq., of pag = 
Lodge, county of Carlow, J.P., and one of her Majesty's Deputy-Lieutenants for 
the county of Dorset, and only surviving brother of the late Licutenant-Colonel Sir 
Robert Steele, to Ellen, fourth daughter of the late George King, Esq., of Buriton 
Manor House, Hants. 

On the 23d, at Knowlton, the Rev. Prederick Tufnel jun., Incumbent of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, to Frances Anne, second daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Hughes D’Aeth, of Knowlton Court, Kent. 

On the 244th, at St. Andrew’s Church, Plymouth, Howel Gwyn, Esq., M.P., of 
taglan House, Glamorganshire, to Ellen Elizabeth, only daughter of John Moore, 





Esq., Plymouth, 
DEATHS, 

On the 28th February, near Ambala, in India, Captain Joseph Davey Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers, eldest son of the late Allan Cunningham, of Lower Belgrave Place, 
Pimlico; in his 35th year. 7 

On the 9th April, at Clifton, Bristol, Lady Thornbrough, Relict of Sir Edward 
Thornbrough, K.G.C., Vice-Admiral of England. 

On the Lith, at Windsor, J. C. Tarver, Esq., for twenty-five years French 
Master at Eton College; in his 6lst year. 

On the Lith, the Rev. Thomas Ashley, Rector of Great Shefford, Berks, and for- 
merly of Brazenose College, Oxford ; in his 79th year. s 4 

On the 17th, Major-General Palmer, many years M.P. for Bath; in his 74th year. 

On the 18th, at Tunbridge Wells, Henry Lord Langdale, late Master of the Rolls; 
in his 68th year. ee Bits B Leay reki 

On the 18th, at Brightop e Right Hon. Lady Erskine. . 

On the 19th, at ictien. Richard Hugh Stephen, eldest son of the late Lieu 
enant-Colonel the Hon. John Massey; in his 19th year, 
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On the 20th, at Mortimer Hill, Berks, Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, Bart.; in 
his 77th year. 

On the 20th, in Hamilton Terrace, Greenwich, Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph Garner, 
of the Hon. E. I. C. Service; in his 64th year. 

On the 22d, at Lambeth Palace, Mary, daughter of the late Wilson Dobie Wilson, 
Esq., and granddaughter of the Archbishop of Canterbury; in her Mth year. 

On the 23d, at Winchester House, St. James’s Square, Jane Elizabeth, Wife of 
the Rev. Robert Sumner, Rector of Calbourne, Isle of White, and second daughter of 
Sir Richard Godin Simeon, Bart. 

On the 24th, in Doughty Street, Mr. Charrington, formerly of Beddington, Surrey ; 
in his 91st year. 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 


War-orrice, April 25.—3d Regt. Drag. Guards—Assist.-Surg. R. M. Allen, from 
the 6th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Sawyers, appointed to the 22d Foot. 12th 
Light Drags.— Lieut. C. Curtis to be Capt. by purchase, vice Maunsell, who retires ; 
Cornet R. H. H. Jary to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Curtis. 16th Light Drags.— 
Lieut. W. T. Dickson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Warriner, who retires. 17th 
Light Drags.—Lieut. W. Morris to be Capt. by purchase, vice Lane, who retires; 
Cornet J. H. Thomson to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Morris. 6th Regt. of Foot— 
Assist.-Surg. W. F. T. Ivey, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Allen, appointed 
to the 3d Drag. Guards. 14th Foot—Capt. W. Osborne, from half-pay Unatt. to be 
Capt. vice Hall, appointed Paymaster; Lieut. F. Hammersley to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Osborne, who retires; Ensign W. R. B. M‘Gwire to be Lieut. by pur. 
vice Hammersley. 17th Foot—Ensign R. W. Cradock tobe Lieut. by pur. vice Ney- 
noe, who retires; Ensign E. A. Stotherd, from 93d Foot, to be Ensign, vice Cradock. 
22d Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Sawyers, M.D. from the 3d Drag. Guards, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice J. Anderson, M.D. dec. 57th Foot—Lieut. H. Monro to be Capt. by pur. 
vice Frost, who retires; Ensign G. H. Norman to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Monro. 
78th Foot—Ensign E. A. Delisser to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Rose, dec. ; 
Gent. Cadet T. A. Burrowes, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, vice Delisser. 
98th Foot—Lieut. T. C. Dunbar to be Capt. by purchase, vice Coates, who retires ; 
Ensign W. A. Kerr to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Dunbar. 

Hospital Staff—B. Tydd, Gent. to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, vice Ivy, ap- 
pointed to the 6th Foot. 

Brevet—Capt. W. Osborne, of the 14th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Memorandum —12th Foot—The appointment of R. G. Daniell, Gent. to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Goodrich, promoted, as stated in the Gazette of 18th April 1851, 


has been cancelled. 
nthe sean. 
if A > 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, April 22. 

Partyersuirs Dissotvep.—J. and W. Dobson, Bradford, Yorkshire, spindle- 
makers—Cheetham and Novelli, Manchester, cotton-spinners—J. and W. Leigh, 
Burmington, Cheshire, commission-agents—Redfern and Bourne, Birmingham, 
gun-imakers—T. H. and D. Wheeler, Frome, butchers—M‘Culloch and Co, Liver- 
pool, outfitters—Blakesley and Co. Bread Street, wine-merchants—Hill and Martin, 

ark Street, Camden Town, chemists—Stearns and Pittman, Hercules Passage, 
Threadneedle Street, stock-brokers—Sharpe and Co. Swadlincote, Derbyshire, manu- 
facturers of fire-bricks—Gaskell and Thomasson, Liverpool, tobacco-manufacturers 
—Denny and Co. Glasgow, merchants. 

Bankrupts.—A.crrep Smith and Grorct Suirn Breese, Aylsham, Norfolk, iron- 
mongers, to surrender May 8, June 2: solicitors, Cardale and Co. Bedford Row; Ling, 
Norwich; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall Street—Joseen ALrrep Ricuers, 
Halesworth, maltster, May 3, June 2: solicitors, Nettleship, Clifford’s Inn; Read, 
Halesworth ; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—WiILLIaAM NewMan, 
Great Chart Street, Hoxton, colour-manufacturer, May 8, June 2: solicitors, Hodg- 
son and Burton, Salisbury Street, Strand; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

Divipenps.—May 13, Ford, Richmond, victualler—May 13, Andrews, Brighton, 
fruiterer—May 5, Barber, Walsall, banker—May 14, Friend, Kidderminster, book- 
seller—May 15, Blackford, Swindon, butcher—May 15, Gough, Altrincham, Cheshire, 
ironmonger— May 15, Albert, Manchester, dealer in mathematical instruments—May 
16, Manby, Burnley, ironmonger. 

Cerriricares.— 7b be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on theday of 
mecting.—May 16, Douglas, Manchester, draper—May 14, Brighouse, Liverpool, 
contractor— May 15, Griffiths, Darlaston, Staffordshire, stone-mason. 

Dectarations or Divipenps.—Handley, Maldon, linen-draper; second diy. of 14d. 
April 24, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Chitty, 
Shaftesbury, scrivener ; final div. of 1jd. April 24, and three subsequent Thursdays ; 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Parkes, Canterbury, shoe-manufacturer ; first div. of 
1s. 9d. April 24, and three subsequent Thursdays; Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— 
Perkin, Uttoxeter, timber-merchant; first div. of 7s. 6d. April 24, and any subse- 
TC Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham— Brett, Gateshead, tailor; first div. of 4s. 

pril 26, and any subsequent Saturday; Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Scorcu SequvesTRATION.—Marshall, Glasgow, baker, April 24, May 16, 


Friday, April 25. 

PartNErsuiPs Disso.vep.—Mercier and Co. Royal Exchange Buildings, stock- 
brokers—Prinsep and Seymour, Royal Exchange Buildings, stock-brokers—Kéber 
and Horrocks, Eastcheap, merchants—H. and J. Mawdsley, Musbury, cotton- 
sheet-manufacturers—Caseley and Anderson, Highbury, carpenters—Brailey and 
Son, Skinner Street, Bishopsgate, brush-makers—Perry and Bowen, Hanley, iron- 
mongers-—Vibert and Collinson, Penzance, printers—Frost and Priestley, Cleveland 
Street, pianoforte-makers—Swindells and Murgatroyd, Beswick, Lancashire, manu- 
facturing chemists—King and Bolton, Fulham, corn-chandlers—Cutts and Hurry, 
Melford, paper-makers—Raphael and Co. Manchester, merchants—Tubb and 
Brooks, Albany Street, linen-drapers-—-Murch and Andrews, Kingsbridge, Devon- 
shire, grocers—Lane and Son, North Wraxall, Wiltshire, millers—W. and M. Cock, 
Pilton, Somersetshire, farmers—Kennedy and Co, Canton—Procter and Co. Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire, commission-agents—Singleton and Co. Manchester, tarpawling- 
manufacturers—Scotland and Kirkaldy, Cullum Street, tea-dealers—Stirling and 
Sons, Glasgow, calico-printers. 

Bankrvupts.—Ricwarp Sitver Smiru, Portsea, ironmonger, to surrender May 6, 
June 5: solicitors, Linklater, Charlotte Row; Hodgson, Birmingham; official as- 
signee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Apo._ruvus BLUMENTHAL, John Street, Crutched- 
friars, wine-merchant, May 5, June6: solicitor, Vallance, Tokenhouse Yard ; official 
assignee, Cannan, Birchin Lane—Cuantes Sxeciine, Gracechurch Street, hair- 
dresser, May 19, June 2: solicitor, Innis, Billiter Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, 
Basinghall Street—Ricuarp Brown, Old Broad Street, auctioneer, May 7, June 6: 
solicitors, Vincent and Randall, Castle Street, Holborn; official assignee, Graham, 
Coleman Street—Joun Pearson, Kingswinford, maltster, April 30, May 28: solicitor, 
Boddington, Dudley; official assignee, Whitmore, Birmingham--Rosert ALEx- 
ANDER, Maesteg, Glamorganshire, grocer, May?7, June 4: solicitors, Franklyn and 
Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol—Grorcr Saycr, Heywood, Lan- 
cashire, grocer, May 7, 28: solicitor, Deardon, Manchester; official assignee, Fraser, 
Manchester—Manrcarer MeIkze, Liverpool, pawnbroker, May 14, June 2: solicitor, 
Roby, Liverpool; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Divivenps.— May 16, Horton, Hatton Garden, jeweller—May 16, Bradley, Rane- 

h Road, Pimlico, lard-refiner—May 16, Mackey and Holt, St. Helen’s Place, mer- 
chants— May 16, Welch, St. James’s Street, printseller— May 16, Church, Deptford, 
coke-manufacturer— May 16, Brettell, Rupert Street, printer—May 16, Biggs, Brewer 
Street, Golden Square, carpenter—May 16, Benton, Fore Street, Raonieanee —May 
13, Hemsworth, Primrose Street, Bishopsgate Street, wine-merchant—May 17, Em- 
merton, Wavendon, Buckinghamshire, innkeeper— May 16, J.and J. Sharples, Daisy- 
field, Blackburn, cotton-spinners. 

Certiricates.— To be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—May 16, Lemere, Maldon, Essex, draper— May 17, Knightly, Paul 
Street, eT carpenter—May 17, Emmerton, Wavendon, Buckinghamshire, inn- 
keeper—May 16, Vanden Ende, Strood, wool-stapler—May 19, W. and S. Shaw, Sad- 
dleworth, timber-merchants. 

Decriarations or Divipenps.— Page, Wolverhampton, coal-dealer; first div. of 
104d. Mi, Thursday; Valpy, Birmingham—Lowe, Salford, victualler; first div. of 
3s. 4d. May 6, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Huze, Stockport, 
draper; first div. of 1s. 10}d. May 6, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manches- 
ter—Williams, Accrington, Lancashire, draper ; second div. of 10jd. and ls. 6d. on 
new proofs, May 6, or any subsequent Tuesday; Fraser, Manchester—Sutcliffe and 
Harts, Rochdale, cotton-spinners ; first div. of 3s. 4id.; a first div. of 10}d. on the 
separate estate of Sutcliffe; and a first div. of 3s. §d. on the separate estate of Har- 
ris, May 1, and every subsequent Thursday ; Lee, Manchester. 

Scorcu SeQuestRATIONS.—Thomson, Glasgow, spirit-dealer, April 30, May 21— 
Wilson and Martin, Edinburgh, merchants, May 2, 21—J. and G. Barrowman, Air- 
drie, coal-contractors, April 30, May 21. 
































PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




















































| Seturd.| Monday, Tweaday. Wednes.) Thurs Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols .....csccscerecesese| 979 | oF = | 
Ditto for Account . oe 97g ot ov pd 
3 per Cents Reduced 96} 96 963 97 
3) per Cents ...... os} oak 977 ot 
Long Annuities .. - 7 =i 7 
Bank Stock, 8 per Cent... 212 } } 2 ‘ 
India Stock, 104 per Cent..... ° 264 —_— 261 | — —_ 
Exchequer Bills, 1}d. per diem . +.) 57 pm 56 ya | oa 7 “4 
India Bonds, 34 per Cent .............. | 59pm. | 62 62 | 39 pod 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian ....0..+.eeeee00.5 p. Ct Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. C 
Belgian .. ‘ 94} | MSRM cccccccccccce aes __ 106) 
Ditto ...... || Michigan’: . ae | ae 
Brazilian ... ay Mississippi (Sterling) Sf — ini 
Buenos Ayres . 5a? New York (1858) ... 5— 96 
Chilian. .. ei tesinh see SD an | 106 
Danish .. » 763 Pennsylvania ’ #29 
Dutch (Ex. i . 59} | Peruvian... ey ren 84h 
SED nace 90 | Portuguese 5 = } ~s 
French a= | lite. 20.05. =! aa 
Ditto .... Be — |}, Russian. it = 112 
Indiana (Sterling) 7A Spanish . ob = 193 
Illinvis .... — Ditto ot = 29} 
Kentucky .. oeee —_— Ditto (Passive) .....cccccccccces ° “bh 
Louisiana (Sterlin 9exd. | Ditto (Coupons) . ae 
Maryland (Sterling 893 Venezuela Active...........5. ‘ 33 
SHARES. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 


Rattwars— | Banxs— | 











































GCabetanlam ..cccceccccecccccccees 153 | BONER «.cccccevesccesevess — 

Edinburgh and Glasgow . es 353} British North American q 433 

Eastern Counties 7h | Colonial . wa 

Great Northern . 183 | Commercial of Lon: cece ~ — 

Great South. and 42) ' London and Westminster . on 77 

Great Western .... | sag \| London Joint Stock ...... a if 

Hull and Selby . es 1024 S| National of Ireland. . ° | — 

Lancashire and Ye r e 635 } National Provincial . “ 404 

Lancaster and Carlisle ........... | &2 | Provincial of Ireland _— 

London Brighton and South Coast 97} || Union of Australia .. oe 35 

London and Blackwall........... 83 | UWnlom vf Lomdom cee ccccccccccs lj 

London and North-western 129 MINEs— 

Midland ....ccccccccsecess ‘ 633 | BolAMOS occ00e coccccccecccceses — 

North British .. 104 | Krazilian Imperial... — 

Scottish Central léfexd. }; Ditto (St. John del Rey 16} 

South-eastern and Dove 275 Hl Cobre Copper. ........ iY 

South-western ° &Y MISCELLANEOUS— 

York, Newcastle, and Berwick... 22 Australian Agricultural. ........ 1 

York and North Midland ........ 273 {| Canada, ........06+ ereeeee - 
Docks— | General Steam .......66.eeeeene 

East and West India........ eeece | 145 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 

London .......seeeeee | 113 Royal Mail Steam 

Bt. Katherine ......cccccccsccecs ( 76 | South Australian ... 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 19th day ef April 1851. 
IssUER DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....cececeseceress £26,733, 660 Government Debt, .....++.+++- £11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... - 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 12,700,285 
Silver Bullion, ......ceeeeeeees 33,375 





£26,733,660 | £26,733,660 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprictors’ Capital ........... £14,553,000 Government Securities (in- 
. cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £13,936,798 






OSE ececceeses eeeeee . 3,100 403 
Public Deposits’ +e 4,102,453 Other Securities + 11,638,650 
Other Deposits........... ++ 10,256,573 NOtes ..ccsececccccees eee 6,887,180 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,058 Gold and Silver Coin .....++++. 608,738 
£33 071,366 £33,071 366 


* Including Exchequer, Savings- hanks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 








BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard..... £317 9 | Copper, British Cakes £84 0 0.. 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 © © | Iron, British Bars.... 5 5 0.. 512 6 
New Dollars .......+++++ eveces 0 4119 | Lead, british Pig..... 17 5 6..1710 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard ........++++ © 5 1) | Steel, Swedish Keg... 15 5 0.. 110 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, April 25. 


8. | 8. &. 4. &. 
38 | Rye........ 28 to 32 | Oats, Feed .. 17 to 18 
‘ ; 












8. 
Wheat, R.New 34 to ° 
Fine ....... 4 41 | Barley .... ee ne .. 18-13 
Old ....ee 38 Malting... 2 ese Poland . 19— 20 
White ..... 40 | Malt, Ord... Beans, Ticks Fine . 20—21 
Fine ...... + 40—42 Fine ...... 48—5 Bt emer Potato .... 22-28 
26—28 | Indian Corn, Fine ., 23-24 





Super. New. 44—48 | Peas, Hog.... 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. 





AVERAGE PRIC OF CORN. | 







































Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the Week ending April 19. - 
Wheat ... 388. 34. | Rye ....06. 2is. 7d. | Wheat .... 39%. 5d. cateae Os 
Barley .... 23 9 | Beans .. 26 «0 | Barley ..... 24 ° 26 10 
Gas <cccce 6 ll | Peas SB 6 | GaOe cccccee 7 5 UES cc ccccse 2 69 

FLOUR. | PROVISIONS 
Town-made ......+++++ per sack 39s, to 42s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. pt r doz. 
BECOMES .ccccccccccccccsesccece — 39 Carlow, 31. 16s. to 41. Os. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship — 34 | Bacon, Irish .....+-+++- per ewt. 48s, to 556 
Norfolk and Stockton .......... 2 — 3 Cheese, Cheshire ......+0eeeeee* 42 — 70 
American Derby Plain 45 _ 60 
Canadian . ‘ = ia detuesatemnieneaieaanai = 76 
Bread, d}d. Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. Od. to 5s. 6d. 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoate anp Leapennatt.* SmiTHri£cp.* P HEAD oF a a? 
d. -4 af. s. d. ~@. 6 f, SMITHFIELD. 
Reef .. 2 2to2 8to3 0 2 2t03 2to3 6 Friday. Monday, 
Mutton 2 8—3 4—3 8 . 38 O—4 O—4 6 Beasts. 645 25 
Veal 28—3 2—4 0 ..... 3 O— 4 O—4 4, Sheep. 6,000, 

Pork 28—3 4—4 0 ..... 3 4—3 8—4 2) Calves, 326 7. 
Lamb... 4 8—5 4—5 8 . 5 O—5 6—6 O| Pigs... 410 «006 400 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 

HOPS. WOOL. 2 
Kent Pockets .......+ 70s. to 84s. lpew n and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d. to ~? 
Choice ditto... 80 — MO , Wether and Ewe.......-0.+e+++* iL - rg 
Sussex ditto... 68 — 80 ‘Leicester Hogget and Wether.... 12 — ul 
Farnham ditto 0 — OO (|Fine Combing.........+.+ee++++* 10g — 13 








HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 



















CUMBERLAND. SMITH Fiewp. Varnmre® 
Hay, Good cee B45. to BGS. coceeeeees ° Opes : 
Inferior 63 — 68 . a ie 
nCW. o=— 0 o-— O p. — 95 
Clover....... 88 — 92 ss — 9 oe pe 33 
Wheat Straw... ......ceeeee 2B BE ceccncneneee 21 — 28 2 
OILS, COALS, CANDLEs. 3ROCERIES. 
DRE cccnupiniaercend perewt. £113 0 | tea, Bohea, fine...per Ib.* 0s. Od to te. + 
Retined . erences cn ons ee Congoa, Ene weet a : : a 
Linsced Oil, .......ccccccceccecss - 113 3)  Souchong, fine .. “. 
Linseed Oil-Cake .........per 1000 9 10 0 | * In Bond—Duty 2s. id. per 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d, to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per ewt. — 0 is. 02 
Moulds (6¢. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. * Good Gotinery .- ce oa 
Is, Hetton..... eoee 0 0 ugar, Muscovado, 08 e 
> poneen 0 0 | West India Molasees....+ 13s. Od. to 158. 6d. 


TeOS ceccccceeceverenceeeeeee 





a+ 














z. 








April 26, 1851.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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THEATRE.— 
AND EXTRA NIGHT.—First Night of the New 
TRE NOZZE. It is respec tfully announced that a 
, Night will take piace on THERSDAY NEXT, Mayl, 
presented, for the first'time in this country, 
y acts, produced with the 
entitled LE TRE 


S ree 

ER MAJESTY’S 
GR 
Opera LE 
Grand Extra - 
on will be 

teil. New Opera Buffa, in thre 
- t success at the Italian Opera, Paris 

















| 


ao Mi ag; Vest Mad. Giuliani; La 
-OZLE. misa, Mad, Sontag; espina, Ma iuliani; 
we ll i Forli, Madlle. Ida Bertrand; Cavalicre di Villa- 
ee Gardoni; Cricea, Sig. Ferranti (his first appear | 


france, Oa country) ; and Il Barone Feudatario d'Acetosa, 
Sig. Lablache. To be followed by the First Tableau of the 
Sig. eed Ballet, LILE DES AMOURS. Madi ‘or 
= Madiles. Rosa, Esper, Julien, Lamoureux, Allegrini, 
Kohlendere, Dantoin =" , and M. Charles. The per 
formance will commenc » Last Act of De lini's cele 
ted Opera, LA SONNAMBL LA. Amina, Madlle. Caroline 
Danses Count Rodolpho, Sig. Coletti ; Elvino, § 
Pirector of the Music and Conductor, M. Balfe To conclude 
ith the admired Ballet, LES METAMORPHOSES. Madile 
Sariotta Grisi, Madlles. Re Esper, Julien, Lamoureux, Al 
iegrini, Pascaies, M. Charles, Applica- 
tions for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be at the Box 
office of the Theatre. Doors open at 7, the Opera to com 
mence at half-pa o'clock. = oa! ; 
a TTT aa: -'s 
Y COMMAND. — PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY.—The subscribers and the public are respect 
fully informed that the FOURTH CONCERT will take place 
on MONDAY NEXT, the 28th inst Programme: Overture, 
Struensee, Meyerbeer ; Sinfonia in A, No.2 MS. Mendelssohn ; 
Overture, Der Freischutz, Weber ; Sinfu 
Recthoven ; Overture, Lodoiske, ¢ herubini. Vocal performers 
—Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Williams, and M. Jules Stock 
hausen. Single tickets, 1. 1s. ; double tickets, I/. los. ; triple 
tickets, 2/. 5s. to be had at Messrs. Avpison and Co.'s, 210, 
Regent Street. 
QOCLETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
kK) cCOLOURS.—THE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
Ui Mall East, 


ance 
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HIBITION WILL OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, P 
ou Monpay, Arnit 28th, Admittance, Is. Co «, Gd 
GEORGE FRIPP, See. 


, y ToOPprmpperT = “4 
HE NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF 
FINE ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the above Associa 

tion is NOW OPEN da at the Portland Gallery, 316, Re 

gent Street, opposite the Polytechnic Institution, from 9 @. 
till dusk. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, 6d 
BELL SMITH, Secretary. 
> pepe . . y 
URFORD’S HOLY CITY OF JERU- 
SALEM and FALLS of NIAGARA.—Just Opened, at 
the Panorama Royal, Leicester Square, the above astounding 
and eminently interesting Views, in the large rotunda Ad- 
mission 1s. to the two, in order to mect the present unprece 
dented season. The Lakes of Killarney and Lucerne are now 
. Admission Is. each circle, or 2s. 6d to the three, 
Schools half-price. Open from 10 till dusk. 


ry neg ‘ . - 

OURIST’S GALLERY.—MR. 
CHARLES MARSHALL'S GRAND TOUR OF EU- 
ROPE. Moving Diorama, Large Hall, Leicester Square, 
Linwood Gallery). Presents to the spectator imagerial 
visits to the cities of Europe, the scencry down the Danube 
to Constantinople, Rome, Venice, excursions through Swit- 
zerland over the Alps, the Bernese Alps. and the sublime 
Mount Blanc, excursion down the picturesque Rhine and 
home. Hours of exhibition at 12, 3, and 8 o'clock. 


Admission, Is. 
ERUSALEM AND THE HOLY 
e LAND.—New and Magnificent Diorama, exhibiting the 
Sacred Localities of Scripture, the Scenes most memorable in 
the Life of our Saviour and His Apostles, 
“ Those holy fields 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nailed 

For our advantage on the bitter cross.” 






































Amalia Fer- | 


in C Minor, No. 5, | 


| 2 o'clock 


Painted under the direction of Mr. W. Beventy from Sketches | 


made on the spot by Mr. W. H. Banrierr, Author of “ Walks 
about Jerusalem,” &c. Will open on Wednesday, April 30, at 
the St. George's ery, St. Geo 's Place, Hyde Park Cor 

ner. Morningatl2. Afternoon at3. Evening at 8 o'clock. 


Admission, Is. 
MANCHESTER INSTITU- 








OYAL 

TION.—EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES and 

WORKS of ART.—The PRIZES for the present year will 
be awarded as follows : 

ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS to the artist of the best Ol 
Painting not previously exhibited, except at the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy of this year, and to have been painted 
since the year 1844. 

The HEYWOOD GOLD MEDAL, and 10!. in money, io 
the artist of the best Oil Painting of a subject selected from 
sacred or profane history. 

If the work to which the prize of one hundred guineas is 
awarded shall be of the class competing for the Heywood 
prize, then the painter of such work will be entitled to re 
ceive both prizes. The above prizes are open to all compe 
titors. The Council do not consider themselves bound to 
award a prize unless a work be exhibited which shall appear 
to them deserving of it. 

The exhibition this year will be opencd early in September, 
and all works of art must be sent so as to arrive not liter 
than the 9th of August. No carriage expenses will be paid 
except from those artists to whom a regular exhibition cir 
cular has been sent. The © cil particularly request that 
no artist will send more than four paintings, it being resolved 
that not more than that number, by any one artist, shall be 
hung. JOHN E. GREGAN, Honorary Secretary 


T . . r + , " 
UILD OF LITERATURE AND ART; 
_t0 encourage LIFE ASSURANCE and other PROVI- 

DENT HABITS among Authors and Artists ; to render such 
stance to both as shall never compromise their inde 
Pendence ; and to found a New Institution where honourable 
Test from arduous labour shall still be associated with the dis 
charge of congenial duties. To bring this project into general 
—, and to the commencement of the necessary fund, 
ir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON—one of its originators— 
has written, and presented to his fellow-labourers in the 
cause,a NEW COMEDY in Five Acts. It will be produced, 
unde- the management of Mr. Charles Dickens, in a theatre 
Pentracted for the purpose; and will be performed by Mr 
Paattt Bell, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Dudley Costello, Mr. 
A os Cunningham, Mr. Charles Dickens, Mr. Augustus Egg, 
ae A. Mr. John Forster, Mr. R. H. Horne, Mr. Douglas 
—o Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. J. West- 
and Marston, Mr. Frank Stone, Mr. John Tenniel, Mr. F. W 
opham, and others. Portions of the scenc ry have been 
Firecuted by Mr. Absolon, Mr. Thomas Gric ve, Mr. Lewis 
aghe, and Mr. Telbin 
The first representation of the Comedy, which is entitled 
NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
‘ OR MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER, 
will take place at Devonshire House, on Friday 16th May, 
fore her Majesty the QU N, 4 
: fae his Royal Highness the PRINCE ALPERT 
re — and Gentlemen wishing tickets for the performance 
be Vonshire House—price Five Pounds each; this sum 
wine regarded as a contribution in support of the design— 
4 1 On a written application to his Grace the Duke of Devon 
a at Devonshire House, receive a voucher for the same, 
ae preable at Mr. Mitchell's Library, 33, Old Bond Street 
: ospectuses of the Scheme can be had, on application, 
— of the Guild, Wellington ( endhann Ba Ian 
Street lace, Waterloo bridge ; of Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bo sd 
180 ; Messrs ebers, 27, Old Bond Stre Hookham, 
» Old Bond Strect ; and Mr. Saws, 1, St. James's Strect ; Mr. 
WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, 


Honorary Secretary. 
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. 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD 
4 SQUARE.—The Classes open again, after the Easter 
Vacation, on Thursday, April 24 The subjects to be taught 
in the next Term are: Latin, by the Rev. B. G. Johns, of 
Dulwich Col erman, by D. H. Heimann, Professor in 
University College ; Italian, by Signor Valetta ; French, by 
M. Adolphe Ragon ; Ancient History and Elocution, by I 
W. Newman, Esq. of University College ; Mathematics, (for 
this Term only,) by the same ; Modern History, by J. Langton 
Lanford, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn; Vocal Music, by Professor 
Mullah ; Harmony, by W. Sterndale Bennett, Fsq.; Instra 
mental Music, by Mr. Jay, under the superintendence of Mr 
8. Bennett ; Drawing by J. 8. Cary, Esq. A Single Lecture 
in each Class is open to any lady who gives her card, 




















. Dp - , T ’ erp 
(uz FERNS HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, ) 

Resident Physi n, HOWARD JOHNSON, M.D. Situated 
on the London and North-western Railway, and ten minutes 
walk from Alderley Station 

Just published, The TREATMENT of INCURABLE DIS 
FASES, by How inp Jouxsox, M.D. large Svo. cloth, price 4s 
Alem by the same Author, RESEARCHES into the EF 
FLCTS of COLD WATER upon the HEALTHY BODY, to 
illustrate its action in disease ; large Svo. cloth, price 4s, 6d 
oxoman and Co. London 








. "HD . , r 
BREAKFAST AND DIN- 
NER.—THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT OF 
THER CANTERBURY ASSOCIATION HEREBY GIVE 
NOTICE that on Wednesday, the 7th ef May,a Dinner of 
old English fare will be given to the Emigrants of the Work- 
ing Classes who are to sail for New Zealand on the following 
day, in the first expedition of ships of the Main Body of Can 
terbury Colonists for 1851 At the same time and place the 
Cabin-passenger Colonists of the Main Body will mect ¢ 
Public Breakfast, which their friends, and oth j 
the Canterbury Settlement and of British coloni 
vited to attend. The place of mecting is a building adjoin 
ing the ships in the East India Import Dock, close to the 
loplar Gate, and near the Poplar Station of the Blackwall 
Railway All the ships of the expedition ready for sea will 
be open to inspection during the morning, and the chair at 
the Breakfast and Dinner will be taken by Lord Lyttelton at 
Tickets for the Breakfast, prices 10s, 6d. and 5s. for 
“nm years of may be obtained at the 
Ottice of the Associ m, Adelphi Terrace, at the shipping 
Office, 74, Cornhill, from Messrs. Bathe and Br of the 
London Tavern, and at Saunders's Colonial Library, 6,Charing 
Cross. 
As the accommodation of room is limited, it is particularly 
requested that carly application be made for tickets 
By order of the Committee, 
H. PF. ALSTON, Secretary 
Office of the Canterbury Association, 
Adelphi Terrace, April 10, 1851 






















children under fou 






J{OR PORT LYTTELTON, CANTER- | 







BURY SETTLEMENT, with liberty to land Pass 
ers and Goods at the undermentioned Ports in NEW ZEA 
LAND, the first-class Passenger Ships LADY NUGENT, 
665 tons register, for CA ERBURY, NELSON, and NEW 
PLYMOUTH, to sail on the 28th of May ; DUKE OF PORT- 
LAND, 533 tons r ter, for CANTERBURY, WELLIN 
TON, and AUCKLAND, to sail on the 28th of May i 
the East India Docks, chartered and provisioned by the Can- 
terbury Association. Rates of passage ; Chief Cabin, a whole 
Cabin between Decks, 421. ; Second , 25. ; Steera 167. 
Children under 4 one-half. For Freight, Passage, or fur 
information, apply to J. Stayner, 110, Fenchurch Street ; Fil 
by and Co. 157 Fenchurch Street; or to Frederick Young, 
Manager of Shipping for the Canterbury Association, 74, 
Cornhill. 


y "IN DD ,OTT 
TINITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE COMPANY: established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, Georg 
Street, Edinburgh ; 12, 8t Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 4, College 
Green, Dublin, 
The bonus added to policies from March 1834 to the 3lst 
December 1817 is as follows— 
Sum added Sum added 
























Sum 











Sum Time to policy to policy payable 
Assured. Assured, in 1841. in 1848. at death, 
£ £ s.d, £ sd. . oO: 
5,000 13 yrs 10 mths. 683 6 8 787 100 6ATO 168 
5,000 1 year 112100) 5,112 
1,000 l2 years 1000 0 157 100 1,257 
1,000 7 years —_— 157 10 0 s1,157 10 0 
1,000 1 year —_— 22100 1,022 100 
500 «12 years 5000 78150 628 15 0 
500 4 years —_— 45 00 545 00 
500 l year —_ ll 50 511 50 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only One Half need be paid for the First Five Years 
when the Insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 


HE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1837. Em- 
powered by Special Acts of Parliament. 62, King William 














Alderley Edge, Wilmslow, Cheshire.— | 


405 
LIFE 


D CONOMIC ASSURANCE 
y) SOCIETY 


Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Rart. M.P. Chairman. 
Henry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Advantages—The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 
System. The whole of the Profits divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Year. 

The sum of 274,0007. was added to Policies at the lest Divi- 
sion, which produced an average Bonus of ¢2}/. per Cent on 
the Premiums paid 

The Assurance Fund execeds 1,000,000/. Income 180,0007. 
per Annum. 

Loans granted on such Policies as are purchascable by the 
Society. 

For particulars apply to ALEX. MACDONALD, Secretary, 

6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


EGAL and other IMPORTANT DOCU- 
4 MENTS can be effectually protected from DAMP and 
VERMIN. — DAMP AND GASEOUS EXHALATIONS 








| SANITARY MEASURES 








| Electro plated Ware, illustrated with Enagravings. 


Street, London, and 21, St. David Street, Edinburgh. Capital, | 


Directors 
Chas. Hindley, Esq. M.?. 
Thomas Piper, Es« 
Thos. B. Simpson, Esq 
Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P 
John Wilks, Esq. 
Edward Wilson, Esq 
Auditors 
| William Hunter jun. Esq. 
George Meck, Esq. 
Secretary—Thomas Price, LL.D. 
Actuary—David Oughton, Esq. 
Solicitor—Stephen Walters, Esq 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of 100/. payable at 


One Million. 

George Bousfield, Esq 
Thos. Challis, Esq. and Ald 
Jacob Geo. Cope, Esq 
John Dixon, Esq. 

Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
Richard Hollier, Esq. 








Joseph Dawson, Esq. 


death 
25 30 35 40 45 
Lesa £s.da £a.d, £a.d 
13 .... 215 2157 360 





THE FOLLOWING ARE A} ST THE DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES OF THE COMPANY: 

1. Entire freedom of the assured from responsibility, and 
exemption from the mutual liabilities of partnership 

2. Payment of claims guaranteed by a capital of 1,000 ,0007 

In the LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

1. Assurances are effected on participating and non-partici 
puting tables, on ¢ ending and descending sce for short 
periods, and by policies payable at the ages of 65, 60, 55, or 50, 
or previously in the event of death. 

2. Premiums paid avnually, half-yearly, or quarterly, in a 
ted number of paymen in one sum, or on incre sing or 
easing scales. 

Policies on the participating scale immediately interested 
in the profits of the Company. 

The age of the assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
being presented 

5. Policies assigned as security not forfeited by duelling, 
suicide, or the execution of judicial sentences. 

In the FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Houses, furniture, stock in trade, mills, merchandise, 

gz in docks, rent, and risks of all descriptions, insured 






























tm 

LOANS from 1001. to 1000/. advanced on personal security 
and the deposit of a Life Policy to be effected by the 
borrower 

A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and 
Surveyors. 


Members of Boards of Health are especially directed to 
the most effective means which they can adopt to prevent 
the injurious and often fatal effects upon the health of the 
community, arising from exhalations that are produced from 
moisture, dccayed animal matter (as in graveyards), stagnant 
water and collections of fetid refuse, tending to produce a 
miasmatic state of atmosphere. In situations so affected, the 
impervious quality of the ASPHALTE of SEYSSEL renders 
it the most perfect Pavement or Covering that can be relied 
upon for hermetically closing, and thereby preventing the 
rising of moisture and the escape of noxious vapours. The 
present extensive application of this material for covering 
roofs, terraces, and arches, for preventing the percolation of 
wet, is strong evidence of its effectiveness for the above 
purposes I. FARRELL, Sec. 

Seyssel Asphalte Company, Stangate, 

near Westminster Bridge, London 


oan hi . Le . rr 
UMBER ONE SAINT 
+ CHURCHYARD —GREAT REDUCTION IN THE 
PRICE OF COFFEE. Few propositions that have been made 
of late years by Chancellors of the Exchequer met with more 
general approbation than that afforded to the proposition 
made on the 17th of February last by Sir Charles Wood, and 
again on April 4, and which has since been carried into effect. 
Hitherto the duties on Coffee have been as under— 
On Foreign, On E. India, On Colonial, 








PAUL'S 








In the year duty was duty was duty was 
1820 to 1824..... 98.68. soccer Be. 60. cccere Is. Od. 
1825 to Is34... ls, 3d Os. Od Os, 6d, 








“The prod. of 


Not prod of 
Brit. India, 
6d. 


Brit. India. 
1835 to 1841..... 163d ...cee @ . coos @ 
On prod. of Brit. possessions. 
1842 to 1843..... oe ccocce On, U8. 
1844 to 1550., 
Present duty ... B cove @& eere-s 
As instances of the reduction that Dakin and Co. are en- 
abled to carry out, the following may suffice— 
former price. Now reduced to 
Is. @d. . +e 


Os. 4d 





Os. 4d. 








Native Ceylon Coffee..... « Os. 10d. per Ib. 
Plantation ditto ditto. Is, 24. ln. ld. 
Finest Costs ls. 6d. - 2 « 


Most choice Mocha ditto,. 28,0d. ....... la Od. ,, 

Dakin and Co. feel great pleasure in again being the means 
of affUrding to consumers the full benefit of the liberal inten 
tions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in reducing the 
duty on Coffee 

DAKIN and Co. Tea-merchants, and Patentees for Roasting 
Coffee in Silver Cylinders, Number One St. Paul's Church- 


yard.—April 30, 1851. 

SERVICES of NEW 
PATTERNS.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Working 
Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, opposite the Bank, have recently 
finished severs v and clegant patterns of TEA and COPFER 
SERVICES of novel and ele n, and of the highest 

nish. The following have be generally admired— 
The Portland lattern, taste- | The Louis Quatorze Pattern, 

fully engraved. richly chased. 
£ 





S! LVER TEA 























Strong Silver Tea Pot. 12 15 | Strong Silver Tea Pot 15 10 0 
Ditto Sugar in, gilt 7 4) DittoSugar Basin,gilt 8 5 6 
Ditto Cream r,gilt 5 5] DittoCream Ewer, gilt 518 0 
Ditto Coffee Pot...... 16 16 | Ditto Coffee Pot...... 77 0 











£12 0 £17 10 6 
The Guide to the extensive Stock in the show-rooms con- 
tains the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London 
manufacture, with copious information respecting Sheffield or 
It may 
be had gratis, Or will be forwarded, post-free, on application. 
—A. B. Savory and Sons, Manufacturing Silversmiths, M4, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 
> > Dep <TrpepT 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
16 years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, of 39, Oxford Street 
(corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 and 2, Newman Street, 
when plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and 
Co. is beyond all comparison the very best article next to ster- 
ling silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 








| ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished 











| from real silver. Fiddle Thread King's 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
Tea Spoons, per dozen......... © Be. .sco B8s...00 BOs. 
Dessert Forks = ee 30 .... 5&4 ° on 
Dessert Spoons __,, oes 30... “6B. 62 
Table Forks eo 40 65 70 
Table Spoons Gnu 40 70. 7 
Tea and coffee sets, waiters, candles! &c. at propor- 


i 


’ cks, &e. P 
tionate prices. All kinds of replating done by patent process. 


YHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL, NOT 


/ PLATED. Fiddle. Thread. King's. 
Table Spoons and Forks, fullsize, s. ‘ *. 
: cocvcoee BD 





per dozen . + 2 «ss. 30 
Dessert ditto « . 10 .4e5 BL auee 28 
Tea ditto. .....0.ceeseees ° BL cose 


oeeve © case 12 

>NY pe ¥ rhe » , 
JPEN DERS, STOVES, AND FIRE- 

IRONS —Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 2/. 4s. ; ditto, with Ormolu ornaments and 
two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 20 guineas; Bronzed Fenders 
complete, with standards, from 7s. to 6/.; Steel Fenders, from 
55«.; ditto, with rich Ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 154, to 10 
guineas; Fire-Irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 4/. 4s. Sylvester 
and other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth-plates, 


aaa bl . _ 

YUTLERY, WARRANTED.—tThe most 

/ varied assortment of TARLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is always selling at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish car- 
vers, in existence. Also a large assortment of fazors, pen- 
knives, scissors, &c. of the best quality. 


r NneprTp 
| RON BEDSTEADS and CHILDREN’S 
COTS.—A very large assortment of these Hedsteads, in 
iron and brass, from Iés. 6d. each; and Cots from 20s. each, 
fitted with dovetailed joints and patent sacking, and entirely 
free from screws, nuts, or pins. The new Patent Portable 
Bedsteads, 15s. 6d.ecach, Common Iron Hedsteads at 1 2s. 6d. cach. 
Detailed Catalogues, with Engravings of every lron- 
mongery article, sent (per post) free. 

WILLIA) " TON'S stock of GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING LRONMONGERY is literally the largest in the 
world, and as no language can be employed to give a correct 
idea of its variety and extent, purchasers are invited to call 
and inspect it. The money returned for every article not ap- 
proved of —39, OX PORDSTREET (corner of Newman Street), 
and No. 1, and Ne. 2, NEWMAN STREET, London.—Esta- 
blished in Wells Street 1920. 
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} J. and D. NICOLL, MERCHANT 
Be CLOTHIERS, PALETOT PATENTEES, Manufac- 
turers of Cloth, and inventors of the REGISTERED GUINEA 
TROUSERS. The latter, like those popular garments the 
ONE and TWO GUINEA REGISTERED PALETOTS, and 
25s. MORNING COAT, will also exhibit much economy and 
improvement, style, comfort, and durability. London—only 
in Regent Street, from 114 to 120 (inclusive), or 22, Cornhill. 
Agents ir in all | parts of the country. 


OM(ZOPATHIC COCOA PREPARED 


by TAYLOR, BROTHERS.—The large, sustained, and 
increasing demand for this exquisite preparation confirms all 
that has been advanced in favour of it, and proves it to be the 
most eligible article fo those under homeopathic treatment. 
Every fresh trial and comparison of it with other makes, ¢s- 
tablishes another regular customer.—Caution ; See on every 
‘Packet the name “TAYLOR, BROTHERS, LONDON "; 
who are the most extensive Manufacturers of Cocoa in Bu- 
and Inventors and Sole Proprietors of the celebrated 
DIETETIC COCOAS so essential to sufferers from indigestion. 


y Al eu 
AFEE ITITE AND DIGESTION IM- 
PROVED.—LEA AND PERRINS' WORCESTER 
SHIRE SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, 
Chops, and all Roast Meat, Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, 
Curries, and Salad, and by its tonic and invigorating proper- 
ties enables the stomach to perfe ctly digest the food. The 
daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best safe- 
guard to health. Sold by the Proprietors, Lea and Perrins, 
6, Vere Street, Oxford Street, London, and 68, Broad Street, 
Worcester ; also by Messrs. Barclay and Sons, Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Merchants, London ; 
and generally by the principal Dealers in Sauce. N.B.—To 
guard against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea and 
Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle 
r hl ’ , Yr 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAG- 
NESIA has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
tof the medical profession as an excellent remedy for 
Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion. As 
a mild aperient it is admirably adapted for delicate females, 
particularly during pregnancy ; and it prevents the food of 
infants from turning sour during digestion. Combined with 















rope, 

















the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an effervescing ape- | 


rient draught, which is highly agree able and efficacious. 
Prepared by Dinneroro and Co. Dispensing Che s, (and 
General ‘nts for the Improved Horse-hair Gloves and 
Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London, and sold by all respect- 
able Chemists t throughout the empire. 


oa r r ow 
( ARPETS—ROYAL VICTORIA 

FELT C ARPETING. The present period being pecu 
liarly one of economy, the public should purchase this de: 
tion of Carpeting, the advantages being durability, 
and novelty of design, imperviousness to dust, brilliance 
colouring, style © 1 to Brussels, and ata cost of half the 
price. Purchase » cautioned against spurious imitations, 
the Felt Carpeting being always stamped “ Royal Victoria 
Carpeting.” It can be procured at all the respectable Carpet 
Houses in London and its vicinity, and in all the principal 
Towns in the United Kingdom, The Patent Woollen Cloth 
Company also manufacture Table Covers, Embossed and 
Printed, of the newest possible designs, and in every variety 
Felt for Polishing Plate Glass, Stecl, 

























of style and colour ; thic 










Marble, Tortoiseshell &c. likewise for Veterinary pur 
poses It Waistcoatings, Cloths for Coach and Kailway Car 
riage Linings, Upholsterers, &c. &c.; Piano Felts. Manufac 


torics, Elmwood Mills, Leeds, and Borough Road, London. 
Whole sale Ware house s,8, Love Lane, Wood Street, Cheapside 


i ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


TOOTH-BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly in- 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, le. Aun improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
part ‘of the usual time, and ine apable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penctrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian bristles, whivh do notsoften like common hair. Flesh- 
brushes of improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 
brushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at Mercatre, Brno ey, and 
Co.'s sole establishment, 130 8, Oxford Street. 


HE HUMAN HATR.— The peculiar 












structure, singular mode of growth and elongation, and | 


the various conditions of delicacy and decay connected with 
the existen nd preservation of the human hair, render it 
an object requiring paramount care and attention. As a spe- 





cific for its health and wellbeing, ROWLAND'’S MACASSAR | 


OLL stands unrivalled, From its extreme purity and delicacy 
it is admirably adapted for the heads of children even of the 
most tender age, and is in use in the nursery of Royalty, 
by the families of the nobility and aristocracy. 
spurious imitations. The genuine article has the woods 
*Rowland’s Macassar Oil” on the wrapper. Price 3s. 6d. ; 
7s. ; family bottles, (equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double 
that size, 21s. per bottle. Sold by the Proprietors, at 20, Hat- 
ton Garden, » London : and by all Chemists and Pe rfumers. 


Tr reso aa rr 

] OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 

PILLS FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA, CAN- 
CEROUS WOUNDS, AND OLD SORES.—Asa Avory 
youth, the son of Mr. James Avory of Ramsey, was severely 
afflicted with Serofulous wounds for three or four years, and 
during that period many remedics were tried, but without 
the t benefit whatever being derived from them. In this 
deplorable state, Mr. Joseph Sargeant, Chemist of Ramsey, 
recommended him to use Holloway’s Ointment aud Pills ; and 
these invaluable medicines have been the means of effectually 
curing the boy of his shocking complaint, in a very brief 
space of time. They are an efficacious remedy for bad legs, 
old sores, gout, and rheumatism. Sold by all Druggists, and at 
Professor Hottowayr's Betablichment, 3 244, Strand, London, 























“Just ‘published, “price | 2s. 6d. 


OWARD ON THE LOSS OF TEETH, 
and on a New Method of FASTENING LOOSE 
TEETH.—A new invention has been introduced by Mr. 
Howard, consisting of an entirely new description of 


artificial teeth, fixed by SELF-ADHESION, without | 


springs, wires, or ligatures. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any 
teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of any Teeth or Roots, or any painful 
operation. The invention is of importance to many 

rsons, and those interested in it should read this 
Treatise. 

London: Simpxry and Marsmatr, and all Book- 
sellers; or of the Author, Thomas Howarp, Surgeon- 
Dentist, 17, , George Street, Hanover Square, London. 


Just published, with 12 En 4 and 7 Wood-cuts, 
VP 8vo. 10s. cloth 

Te SEVEN PERIODS OF ENGLISH 

ARCHITECTURE DEFINED and ILLUS- 

RATED. An elementary work affording at a single 

an a comprehensive view of the History of English 

Architectnre, from the yg a the Reformation. 
By Epuunp Suarre, M.A. Architec 

RGE BEL, 186, Fleet aN 


| 


7 EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

CXC, is just published. 
CONTENTS : 

. England as it Is. 

. Salmon Fisheries. 

. Southey’s Life and Correspondence. 

- Lamanism in Tartary and Thibet. 

Victor Cousin. 

Spain and Spanish Politics. 

. Shall we Retain our Colonies ? 

The Defeat of Italy. 

. Ultramontane Doubts. 

London ondon: Loneman & Co. E dinburgh : / A. & C. B Cc. BLACK ACK. 


Tue BRITISH QU “ARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. XXVI. for May. 
CONTENTS = 
. Grote’s History of Greece. 
. French, Germans, and English. 
. Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 
The European Difficulty. 
. German Protestantism. 
. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 
Jesuitism as it Is, 
8. Dixon’s Mairwara—Civilization in India, 
9. Dr. Brown—Biblical Expositors. 
10. Modern French Literature. 
11. Criticism on Books, &c. Xc. 
London: Jackson and WaALrorRD; 
Marsna.t, and Co, 


SPM Mom oto 














MS oe hoe 


and Sipkry, | 





This day is Orr price 2s. 6d. 


7 E "PROSPE ICTIVE 
a Quarterly Journal of Theology and Literature. 
| No. XXVI. May 1851. 
** Respice, Aspice, Prospicr.” 
CONTENTs : 
1, Symeon Stylites. 
} Hy David Coppertield and Pendennis. 
} The Creed of Christendom. 
. Mesmeric Atheism. 
5. Oakley on the Mass. 
London : Joun Cn APMAN, 142, Strand. 


—St. Bernard. 


Tue ECLECTIC REVIEW,| 
for May, price ls. 6d 


CONTAINS: 
1. London University-——-Its past Career, 

Prospects. 

Autobiography of Rev. William Walford. 
Astronomy—The Ptolemaic and Copernican 
Systems. 
. Bennitt’s Poems. 
Dr. John Pye Smith. 
. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice. 
- Rovings in the Pacitic. 
8. The Caffre War. 
Review of the Month, &e. &c. 
Just published, 8vo. price 3d. 

The RIVAL EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS, Re- 
printed from the Eclectic Review, April 1851. Revised, 
with additions. 

Warp and Co. 27, 


‘HARPE’S LONDON M AG AZINE, for for 
\ May, price ls. with Two Engravings on Steel, will 
ConTAIN ¢ 
Incidents in the War of Mexican Independence, 

Household of Sir Thomas More. 

Scenes in the Council of Trent. 

Worthies of the English Church 

The Mormon Prophet. 

Lewis Arundel. By Frank Fairlegh. 

Christianity in Ceylon. 
London: Hay, Virrur, and Co. 


and future 


“Oot ero 


Pr: ate rnoste r Row. — 


Ifooker. 





5, Paternoster Row. 











On the 30th inst. Part ‘16, price 2s. 6d. 
HE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE OF 
BOTANY, HORTICULTURE, FLORICUL- 
TURE and NATURALSCIENCE. With Contributions 
by the best Practical Gardeners in the Country. High- 
ly-finished Plates, and Wood-cuts. 
London: Wa. 8S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 


Just published, in fancy-coloured boards, price Is. 6d. 
\HAMBE RSS PAPERS FOR THE 
PEOPLE. VOLUME VIII. 

_ Aa No. 57. Ocean Routes—58. Cromwell 
and his P soar mporaries— 59. Life at Grefenberg— 60. 
Life at fenberg —concluded—61. The Black Gon- 
dola: a ae tian Tale—62. Ancient Philosophic Sects 

63. The Wonders of Human Folly—64. Lady Mary 


Wortley Montagu. 

| EMIGRANTS MANUAL.— 
| complete Manual for Emigrants, embracing 2 
| latest and most trustworthy information, is now in the 
course of publication by W. and R. Cuampers. It will 
be issued in Parts, each referring to a distinct Field of 
Emigration. 











“<< ready. 
AUSTRALIA. Price ls. 
NEW ZEALAND, C APE OF GOOD HOPE, &e. 
Price ls. 

W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and 
Co. Amen Corner, London; D. N. Chambers, Glas- 
gow; J. M‘Glashan, Dublin; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 

PARLOUR LIBRARY, Volume 57, for May. 
\ ARY HOWITTS NEW NOVEL, 
i entitled the “ HEIR OF WAST WAYLAND,” 
published this day, price 1s. in boards, or 1s. 6d. in cloth. 

Sts and Mactntire, 13, Paternoster Row, London, 
| and Belfast; sold by all Booksellers, and at every 
| Railway Station. 





By the same Author, in this popular series, 
WOOD LEIGHTON, price ls, in boards, or ‘Is. 6d. 
in cloth. 





Just published, in 1 thick volume, post 8vo. price 12s. 
l TAL in 1848. By L. Martorrt, 
Author of ** Italy, Past and Present,” &c. 

** Mariotti relates with breadth, yet with minute de- 
tail, the story of the great struggle for national exist- 
ence- the uprising of Italy against Austrian despot- 
ism.” — Leader. 

** What the Roman Church is, what Italy is suffering, 
why her efforts at throwing off the yoke have as yet 


for action, are all developed in this book with a force 

and vigour that are deeply interesting.”—JZell’s Mes- 

senger. 
London : 





CuarMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


REVIEW: | 


| Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, 
! and Landscape Gardening ; including 


| 61. N 


| Parts of TYRONE and FERMANAGH. 


Noly 


‘I 
| 


On May Ist will be THE. d, price 6s, 

Pee. IC FOR THE MILLION; 

a Familiar Exposition of the Art of R: . 
a Fellow of the Roy. al Society. eee. =By 
Here the principles and forms of Reasoning 

plained and applied to the ordinary affairs of life, hi 
tory, political ec onomy, statistics, and moral philoes.. 
phy, in a manner that is free from scholastic or techni. 
cal phraseology, and are illustrated by numerous quot 4 
tions from authors of established reputation,— Author, 
London: Longman and Co. 39, Paternoster Row, og 


are exe 








New Edition of 
| Low DON’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF G +RDENING 
AND HORTUS BRITANNIC ; 

Corrected and Improved by Mrs. oo 

Just published, in 1 very large vol. 8vo. 50s. clo th, 
OU DON ENCYCLOP_LEDIA OF 
4 GARDENING: comprising the Th 1eory and 
Arboric culture, 
all the latest In- 
provements, Xc. A New Edition (1850), corrected and 
improved by Mrs. Lovpon; illustrated with many 

| hundred Wood Engravings by Branston. 
Also, in 8vo. price 31s. Gd. cloth, 

LOUDON’S HORTUS BRIT ANNICUS; or Cata- 
logue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated j in, or 
| introduced into, Britain. A New Edition, with a Sup- 
plement including all the Plants down to March 1850, 
and a New General Index to the whole work. Edited 
by Mrs. Lovpon; assisted by W. H. Baxter, Esq. and 
David Wooster. 
*.* The New Supplement may be had se parately , 
pric e Lis. 
London : 











LoxnomMan, Brown, Greey, and Lonamans. 


THE 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
Just published, 
tw GEOLOGICAL MAPS 
HORIZONTAL and VERTICAL SECTIONS, 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, coloured 
under the superintendence of Sir H. T. De La Bueue, 
C.B. F.R.S. Director-General of the Survey. 
The following New Maps are now ready 


17. S. W. Dorset, 7s. i “We Shropshire, 
18. N. Dorset, S. E. So- 2s. Gd. 
merset, L2s. 61. S. W. Shropshire, 3s, 


55. 8S. E. Hereford & Wor- 74. N. E. 
cester, 2s. 6 Shropshire, & Merio- 
55. N. W. Hereford, Wor- neth. 3s. 
cester, & Shropshire, 74. N. Ww. Denbigh, Me- 
3. rioneth, & Caernarvon, 


Denbigh, Flint, 


os. 
55. 8S. W. Ilereford, 2s. 6d. 3s. 
56. N. E. Radnor, Mont-| 74. 8. E. Shropshire, Mont- 
gomery, & Shropshire, gomery, & Denbigh, 
2s. Ga. 3s. 
56. N. W. Brecon, Cardi-| 74. 8. W. Montgomery, 
gan, & Montgomery, Denbigh, & Merioneth, 
3s. 


2s. 6d. 3s. 
56. S. E. Radnor & Here- 75. S. E. Merioneth, 3s. 6d. 
» 28. 6 75. N. W. Caernarvon, 2s, 
56. . Re adnor, Brecon, 75. N. E. Caernarvon, Me- 





and c aermarthen, 3y. rioneth, and Denbigh 
59. N. E. Cardigan, Mont- 3s. Gd. 

gomery, Merioneth, 3s.' 75. 8. W. Caernarvon, 2s. 
60. N. W. Montgomery, & 76. N. Caernarvon, Is. 

as, rioneth, 2s. 6d. 76. S. Caernarvon, Ls. 6d. 

N 


60. N. E. Montgomery & 79. N. W. Flint, Denbigh 
Shropshire, 2s. Gd. ty vernarvon, 2s. Gd. 
60. 5.E.Montgomery,Rad- 79. N. E. Flint, Che shire, 





nor, & Shropshire, 3s. & Lancashire, 2s. 
S. W. Cardigan, Mont- 79. 8. W. Flint, Caernar- 
gomery, Shropshire, 3s. von, & Dk »nbigh, 2s. 6d. 
E. Shropshire and | 79. 8. E. Cheshire, Flint, 
Staffordshire, 3s. and Denbigh, 2s. 6d. 
Lately published, 

1. MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of 
GREAT BRITAIN, and of the MUSEU M of ECONO- 
MIC GEOLOGY in LONDON. Vols. 1. and IL. ix 
royal 8vo. Vol. I. with Wood-cuts, and 9 large Plates 
(7 coloured), 21s. cloth; Vol. 1. in 2 thick Parts, with 
63 Plates & 3 coloured), and numerous Wood-cuts, 42s. 





60. 











cloth, or 21s. e7 Part. 

2. BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; formin 
portion of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey. Be 
eades I. IT. and IIT. with 10 Plates each. Royal 8vo. 


wrice 2s. 6d. and in coyal 4to. 4s. 6d. each part. 

3. SIR HENRY DE LA BECHE’S REPORT on 
the GEOLOGY of CORN WALL, DEVON, and WEST 
SOMERSET. Demy Svo. 14s. cloth 

4. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the GEO- 
LOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of 
Demy 8vo. 
24s. cloth. 
5. PROF, 
TIONS ofthe PAL. 
DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. 
cloth. 

London: Published for her Majesty's Sts ationery Office, 
by Messrs. Lonoman, Brown, Green, and LoxoMmans. 





PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and DESCRIP- 
ZOIC FOSSILS of CORN WALL, 
Demy 8vo. 9s. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 15s. cloth extra, 


THE BRITISH OFFICER: his Position, 


been unsuccessful, and how ripe her oppressed sons are | 


Duties, Emoluments, and Privileges. Being @ 
Digest and Compilation of the Rules, Regulations, 
Warrants, and Memoranda relating to the Duties, 
Promotion, Pay, and Allowances, of the Officers in her 
Majesty’s Service, and in that of the ee East 
India Company. By J. H. srocqureLer E 

“A very useful compilation ; we can n_ commend its 
general accuracy. It has largely supplie da deficiency 
much felt, and its execution re tiects credit on the com- 
piler.”"— Naval and Military Gazette. 

“A work of obvious utility. Nothing seems to have 
boen cmitted that it is re mally of moment for an office! 
to be acquainted with.’ -United Service Magazine. ‘ 

“A complete manual of the subjects tre ated, and for 
lay reference as well as military use, the volume is of 
the utmost value.”-— Examiner. i 

“In writing this book Mr, Stocqueler has pa 
an acce ptable service to the military profession. The 
volume is neither too large nor too small; the style is 
clear, vigorous, and precise, and the arrangement <4 
perspicuous and systematic. The book will also hay 
a value to non-projessional reade rs.”— Atheneum. lie 

“A military vade-mecum, or handbook, which de- 
serves a place in the quarters of every officer who 1s 
anxious to have a clear and definite notion of his po- 
sition and his duties.” — Atlas. 

** Mr. Stoequeler’s book supplies a want long mach 
felt among military men. Indispensable to the office 4 
the book will be found highly instructive and not unin 
teresting to the civilian.” —Globe. il 

London: Suirn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhi 
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ND. 
a New Edition, greatly enlarged, of 
LACK’S PICTURESQUE TOURIST, 
and ROAD and RAILWAY GUIDE-BOOK 
through ENGLAND and WALES. Containing 194 
Routes, and 26 elaborately-constructed Maps and 
Charts, besides Views of the Scenery. The Index con- 
tains upwards of 5000 Names, and embraces a List of 
the Inns in all the Towns and Villages. The volume 
js tersely written, ¢ losely printed, and portable. 

« Forty-eight new routes, twelve engraved charts, 
and upwards of a hundred pages of letterpress, have 
heen added to what in its older state was the cheapest, 
the best, and the handiest book of its kind.”’-—Specta- 


S ’ . 
AD AND RAILWAY GUIDE THROUGH 
aon ENGLAN 


Price 10s. 6d. 


0 and Cuarves Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 
—ENCYCLOP_EDIA METROPOLITANA. 

New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. Vol, XIII. 

4 price 12s. 6d. cloth, 

OTANY:; being an Introduction to the 

Study of the STRUCTURE, PHYSIOLOGY, 

and CLASSIFICATION of PLANTS. 

ros Batrovr, M.D. F.L.S. F.R.S.E. Professor of 

Medicine and Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 

Second Edition, 670 pages, with 833 Wood-engravings. 
CRITICAL OPINIONS OF THE FIRST EDITION. 

“The most masterly digest of the science which 
has yet appeared.”— Witness. Beyond all compari- 
son the best introduction to the most delightful of all 
sciences."—North British Mail. ** Remarkable for 
comprehensiveness and cheapness.”—Scoltish Guar- 
dian. “ Very complete.”—At/as. “ A mass of valu- 
able and interesting information.” — Weekly News. 
“ Admirably arranged.”— Bentley's Magazine. “* The 
model manual of botany.” — 7ait’s Magazine. 

Grirris and Co. London and Glasgow. 
YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 
This day, price 5s. the Fourth Edition, with new Plates, 

TREATISE on the ENLARGED 

TONSIL and Elongated Uvula, and other Dis- 
eases of the Throat in connexion with Defects of Voice, 
Speech, Hearing, Deghutition, Respiration, Suscepti- 
bility to Cold and Sore Throat, Cough, Nasal Obstrue- 
tion, and the Imperfect Development of Health, 
Strength, and Growth in Young Persons. By James 


By Joun Her- | 


Years.ey, Esq. Surgeon tothe Metropolitan Ear Intirm- ; 


ary, Author of ** Deafness Practically Illustrated,” &c. 
“ We are induced to notice this work on account of 
the novel and important views it develops. ... . Mr. 
Yearsley’s great experience in diseases of the throat 
and ear, and in affections of the voice and speech, en- 
titles all he says to much attention and consideration.” 

—Times. 

Joux Cuvrentt, Princes Street, Soho. 
REY. C. G. FINNEY’S LECTURES. 

In 1 thick vol. pp. 1016, with Portrait from an original 
drawing, and engraved on steel by J. Cochran, 
bound in cloth, price lés, 

ECTURES ON SYSTEMATIC THEO- 
LOGY; embracing Lectures on 
ment, The Atonement, Moral and Physical Depravity, 

Natural Ability, Moral and Gracious; Repentance 





tion, Divine Purposes, Perseverance, &c. By the Rev. 
C.G. Fixxry. The whole work Revised, with an In- 
troduction, by the Rev Dr. Reprorp, of Worcester. 
*.* Upon several important and difficult subjects the 
author has thrown aclear and valuable light, which 
will guide many a student through perplexities and 
difficulties which he had long sought unsuccessfully 
toexplain. The editor frankly confesses, that when a 
student he would gladly have bartered half the books 


} 
Faith, Justification, Sanctification, Sovereignty, Elec- 
| 


Moral Govern- | 


in his library to have gained a single perusal of these | 


Lectures; and he cannot refrain from expressing the 
belief that no young student of theology will ever re- 
et their purchase or perusal. 
PORTRAIT OF THE REV. C. G. 
India paper, 4to. price 1s. 
London : Wii11aM Tree and Co. 85, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 


FINNEY, on 


A Lson SS HISTORY OF EUROPE. | 


i 1. 

THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of 
Waterlop, By Ancumaty Auison, LL.D. Seventh 
Edition, in 20 vols. Crown Octavo, with a « opious In- 
dex, in cloth, price 6. 


II. 
A LIBRARY EDITION, handsomely printed on 
superfine paper, in Demy Octavo, to range with the 
Standard Editions of the English Historians, in 14 
vols.; including a copious Index, and embellished 
with Portraits. Price 10d. 10s. 
A limited number are printed on thick paper, in Royal 
~ With Proof Impressions of the Portraits, price 


*. 


il. 
ATLAS TO THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, com- 
rising 109 Maps and Plans of Countries, Sieges, and | 
Battles, illustrative of * Alison’s History of Europe” 
and of other Conte mporary Histories; « onstructed and 
engraved by A. Kerrn Jomnsrox, F.R.S.E. Author of 
the “ Physical Atlas,” and of the ‘* National Atlas.” | 

A New Edition. 

In Crown Quarto, uniform with the Seventh Edition 
of Alison’s History, bound in cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

In Demy Quarto, to range with the “ Library Edition” 
and Early Editions of Alison’s History in Demy 
8vo. bound in cloth, 3/. 3s. j 

{a Rovat, QvaRvro, to acc ompany the Royal Octavo 
Library Edition” of Alison’s History, 4/. 4s. 


Iv. 

EPITOME OF ALISON’S EUROPE. For the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. ATLAS to the above, 7s. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 





I. 
Professor Johnston. 
NOTES ON NORTH 
Agricultural, Social, and Economical. 2 
Map and other Illustrations, 21s. 


vols. with 


I. 
Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E. 
BOOK OF THE FARM; 
tailing the Labours of the Farmer, Farm-Steward, 
Ploughman, Shepherd, Hedger, Cattleman, Field- 
Worker, and Dairymaid. A New Edition, in royal 8vo. 
with 14 Illustrations on Steel, and 600 Engravings on 
Wood. In4 Parts, 2/. l4s.; or 2 vols. half-bound, 3/. 


THE 


1lt. 
John Colquhoun, Esq. 

THE MOOR AND THE LOCH; con- 
taining Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports. A 
New Edition, being the Third ; with which 1s incor- 
porated ** Rocks and Rivers,” by the same Author, In 
1 vol. with Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. 


IV. 
D. M. Moir. (Delta.) 
SKETCHES OF THE POETICAL 
LITERATURE of the PAST HALF-CENTURY. In 
Six Lectures, delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, Feap. 5s. 
Vv 


Miss Agnes Strickland. 


AMERICA: | 


de- 


| Designed for the use 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOT- | 


LAND, and English Princesses connected with the 
Regal Succession. To be completed in 6 vols. uniform 
with her ** Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol. I 
is published, price 10s, 6d. 
VI. 
Dr. Herbert Mayo. 

LETTERS ON THE 
TAINED in POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS; with 
an Account of Mesmerism. Second Edition, including 
an Additional Chapter on the Odometer, or Divining- 
Ring, 6s. 

vit. 
Mr. Commissioner Phillips. 

A MEMOIR OF JOHN PHILPOT 
CURRAN ; with Sketches of his Contemporaries. 5vo. 
with a Portrait, 12s, 6d. 

vt. 
Alex. Keith Johnston, 
F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.8. &e. Geographer at Edinburgh 
to her Majesty. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 
of Maps and Illustrations of the Geographical Distri- 
bution of Natural Phenomena. Imperial folio, half- 
bound Russia or Morocco, 10/. 10s. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. Reduced 
for the Use of Colleges, Academies, and Families. In 
imperial 4to. with Descriptive Letterpress and a copious 
Index, half-bound Morocco, 2/, 12s. 6d. 

Ix. 
Mrs. Hemans. 

THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 
A New Edition, in 6 vols. price 24s. cloth gilt; or 18s. 
in paper covers. The following are sold separately, 
viz.: Records of Woman; Forest Sanctuary ; Dramatic 
Works: Tales and Historic Seenes ; 
gious Poems; Songs of the Affections; price 4s. each, 
cloth; or 3s. in printed covers. 

THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. 
Complete in 1 vol. large 8vo. uniform with the Works 
of Byron, Moore, Xc. 2ls. 

x. 
Professor Aytoun. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 

LIERS, and other Poems. A New Edition. 
xI. 
Robert Pollok. 

THE COURSE OF TIME; a Poem, in 
Ten Books. Nineteenth Edition, small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

XU. 
Mrs. Southey. 

CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS. 
Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SOLITARY HOURS, and other Poems. 
Small 8vo. 5s. 


THE BIRTHDAY, and other Poems. 


| Small Svo. 7s. 


By the same Author, 


va I. 
weeAYs, POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. In 3 vols. Demy Octavo, uni- 
orm with the ‘**Library Edition” of “ Alison’s Eu- 
rope.” Price 2/. 5s. 


TI. 
yee MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH. In Octavo, with Maps and Plans 
of Battles. Price 18s. 


11. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION, and their 
connexion with Human Happiness. 2 vols. Octavo. 30s. 
ILLIAM BLACK Woop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


XI. 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
THE CAXTONS: a Family Picture. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 
TRANSLATION OF THE POEMS 
A New Edition, in 1 


and RALLADS of SCHILLER. 
vol, small 8vo.; in the press. 
xIv. 
The late G. F. Ruxton. 
LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. A New 


and Cheaper Edition. Price 4s. 


Moral and Reli- | 


Blackwooa’s List continued. 
xv. 
James Grant. 

MEMORTAIS OF THE CASTLE OF 
= With 12 Illustrations. Small 8ve. 
7s. 6d, 

XVI. 
Thomas Tod Stoddart. 

THE ANGLER’S COMPANION TO 
the RIVERS and LAKES of SCOTLAND. With a 
Vishing Map and other Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

XVII. 
John Stewart, V.S. 

STABLE ECONOMY; a Treatise on 
the Management of Horses in relation to Stabling, 


Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. Fourth 
Edition, with Illustrations, 6s. 6d. 


ADVICE TO PURCHASERS 


IIORSES. New Edition, 2s. 6d. 


OF 


xVUur, 
James Brown, Forester, Arniston. 

THE FORESTER: a Practical Treatise 
on the Formation, Draining, and Fencing of Planta- 
tions; Planting, Rearing, and Management of Forest 
Trees ; the Cutting and Preparation of Wood for Sale, 
&e.Xe. Second Edition, enlarged, 8vo. with 109 Illus- 
trations, price 21s, 

XIX. 
Dr. Lindley Kemp. 

AGRICULTURAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
Animal and Vegetable; an Outline of the Leading 
Principles of the Physiology of Plants and Animals. 
of Agriculturists. Numerous Il- 
lustrations, price 6s. 6d. 

XX. 
John Ainslie. 

A TREATISE ON LAND-SURVEY- 

ING. A New and Enlarged Edition. Embracing 


Railway, Military, Marine, and Geodetical Surveying. 
Edited by Witiiam Gatorarrn, M.A. F.R.AS. In 


| 8vo. with’ numerous Illustrations, and an Atlas of 32 


TRUTHS CON- | 


A Series | 








Engravings on Steel, 21s. 
Wittiam Brackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
Edinburgh; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 
Gir 

\ 





WALTER SCOTT'S 


WORKS AND LIFE. 
Waverley Novels. £s.d, 
96 Engravings. 48 vols. feap. 8vo 740 
Vignette Titles. 25 vols. feap. Svo ¥ 5 00 
Abbotsford Edition. 2000 Engravings. 12 


vols. super-royal Svo : 
Portrait and Vignette Titles, 5 vols. royal8ve. 210 0 


Poetical Works. 


24 Engravings and Fac-simile. 12 vols. feap. 


8vo. ‘ ; — eae 
12 Engravings and Faec-simile. 6 vols. feap. 

Svo. ° 140 
26 Engravings and Fae-simile. 1 vol. super- 

royal Svo. . ol 0 
Vignette Tithe and Fac-simile. 1 vol. royal 


Geek nes icentaeanee : . Oo 0 


Prose Writings. 
‘6 Engravings and Maps. 23 vols. feap.8vo. 4 4 0 
20 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal Svo. . OW 0 
Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. royal 8vo....,. 010 0 


Life of Napoleon. 


| 10 Engravings and Maps. 5 vols. feap.8vo.. 1 0 0 
| 20 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal 8vo....... 018 O 
Vignette Title. 1 vol. royal Svo.. .. 010 0 


Tales of a Grandfather. 


6 Engravings. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. sie Oa © 
11 Engravings. 1 vol. super-royal Svo, . OW G6 
Vignette Title. 1 vol. royal 8vo............. 0 6 0 


Life by Mr. Lockhart. 


20 Engravings and Fac-simile. 10 vols. feap. 

BIOs cove eccncee osseves . sar eee @ 
1] Engravings and Fac-simile. 1 vol. super- 

royal Svo.. naan 
Fortrait and Fac-simile. 


. O18 0 
1 vol. royal Svo.,.. 910 0 





Apam and Caaries Brack, Edinburgh; 
Hovtston and Stoneman, London; and all Booksellers. 


TE MAIDEN AND Y® MARRIED 

LIFE of MARY POWELL, afterwards Mistress 
MILTON. Now first imprynted in one small booke, 
Price 7s, 6d. in fancy antique binding. 

** This littell booke containeth ye pleasaunt and pro- 
fittable Journall kept by the first wyte of John Milton ; 
it truthfully reciteth her loving courtship, her unhap- 
pie marriage, her departure from her husband's home, 
and her return and perfecte reconcilement.” 

Complete in 1 vol. price 16s. cloth gilt, 

YRANK FAIRLEGH; or Scenes from 

the Life of a Private Pupil. With Thirty Ilus- 
trations by George Cruikshank. This popular Tale, 
with its spirited Engravings, is now, for the first time, 
offered to the public in a complete form, and thu 
specially adapted for the circulating library, reading- 
room, and book-club. 
Just ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

7ILLARNEY. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. 

Haut. An entirely New Edition of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hawu’s popular Work, “A WEEK AT KIL- 
LARNEY.” Corrected by an actual Visit in 1850. 
With Twenty Engravings on Steel from Drawings by 
'T. Cazswick, A.R.A. and W. H. Barrierr; also, 150 
Engravings on Wood by various Artists, 
London : Hatt, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster Kowe 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





Sixth Edition, 8vo 
HE BISHOP OF 'EXETER'S PAS- 


TORAL LETTER. 
Joun MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Boun’s Staxnparp LiBrRary For MA . 
TEANDER'’S FIRST PLANTING OF 
CHRISTIANITY. Translated by Rytanp. 
Post 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bown, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Boun’s Screntiric Liprary ror May. 
UMBOLDT’S COSMOS; or Sketch of 

a Physical Description of the v niverse. Trans- 
lated by E. C. Orre. Vol. 3, with an Index. Price 3s. 6d. 
Hewry G. Bou, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Bouy’s Crassican Liprary ror May. 
LATO’S WORKS, translated by Gro. 
Burcess, M.A. Vol. 4, containing Philebus, 
Charmides, Laches, The Two Alcibiades, and Ten 
other Dialogues. Price 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


ONDON [ALLY 





PICTORIALLY AND ILIs- 
TORICALLY DESCRIBED. Edited by Cuartrs 

Kyicut. 6 vols. in 3, royal 8vo. with upwards of one 

thousand engravings on wood, cloth gilt, 1/. 16s. 
Henry G. Bou, York Street, Cove nt Gi urden, 


is day is published, 
OHN’S ¢ LASSIC AL CATALOGUE, 
comprising all the principal Editions of the Gree k 
and Latin Classics, Translations and Commentaries, 
with prices annexe “d; royal 8vo. half Morocco, price 
2s. 6d.—Allowed to Purchasers. 
Henry G G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 








This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
N EXCURSION TO C€ ALIFORNIA, 
over the Prairie, Rocky Mountains, and Great 
Sierra Nevada ; with a Stroll through the Diggings and 
Ranches of that Country. By Witiiam Keny, a Be 
London : Cuarwan and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, foolscap 8vo. price 5s, 
HE PLEASURES, OBJECTS, 
ADVANTAGES of LITERA‘ TURE. 
Rev. R. A. Witimorr, M.A. Author of ** 
Sacred Poets,” &c. 
T. Boswortn, 


and 
By the 


215, Regent Street. 


Now re ady, in demy 8vo. price 2s. se owed, 
HREE FAREWELL SERMONS, 
preached at St. Barnabas, Pimlico, in the week 
preceding the Annunciation, 1851, By the Rev. Wit- 
uiam J. E. Bennet, M.A. 
London: W. J. Curaven, 46, 





Pic cadilly. 





On Thursday next will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Portrait engraved in line by Greatbach, 9s. cloth, 


TRHE LIFE OF EDWARD BAINES, 
late M.P. for the Borough of Leeds. By his Son, 
Fpwarp Batyes, Author of “ The History of the 
Cotton Manufacture.” 
London: Loneman, Brows, Green,and LonGMANS; 
Leeds: Reip Newsome. 


In Monthly Parts, price ls. each, and in 30 Monthly 


parts, at ls. 
HE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 
Illustrated with above 800 Engravings on Wood ; 
with copious Original Notes. By 
To be completed in Thirty Shilling Parts, forming 2 
vols. of 1200 pages each. 
London: Wa. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 
Vol. 4. — 1s. 6d. in cloth, 
(To be completed in 12 Monthly Vols.) 
CHARLES eer} 8 C ABINET EDITION 


THE 

| eo wi LLIAM SHAKSPERE. 
This new issue of Knight's Cabinet Shakspere 
is beautifully printed on fine paper, the Titlepages 
adorned by copies of the various Portraits of Shak 
re, and cach Play embellished by an elegant Ilustra- 

tive Engraving. 

____ London: Ws. S. Orr and Co. Amen Corner. 


New New Monthly Periodical by the Author of - The € omic 
History of England,” Illustrated by John Leech. 

On the Ist of May will be published, price 1s. with co- 

es ee and numerous W — uts by John 

THE FIRST NUMBER 

NE’ COM Cc HISTORY OF ROME, 

for the Use and Amusement of Schools and 

Families. — London: Published by Brapsury and 

Ev ANS, ay, Bouverie Street. 

















“This day is published, price 1s. 6d. ; 


foolseap 4to. 104 pp. 
pescEerive CATALOGUE OF 
PLANTS OF THE FIR TRIBE, grown in the 
United Kingdom, with prices. By Perer Lawson 
and Son, Seedsmen and Nurserymen to the Highland 
and Agricultural Society ‘of Scotland. 
Published for the Authors, by Wint1am BLackwoop 
and Sons, Edinburgh and London; and may be had by 
order of all Booksellers. 


=. BM WORK on COTTON. 
wis in 8vo. with Plates, price 18s. 
N THE ULTURE and COMMERCE 
of COTTON in INDIA and ELSEWHERE. 
ith an Account of the Experiments made by the 
Hon. East India C pag At ry the present time. By 
J. Fornes Royer, = 1.1 -R.S. Superintendent 
of the Hon. E. Botanic ‘Sais at Saharun- 
pore, Professor of Mate ria Medica and Therapeutics 
at King’s College, London. 
ndon : Smrru, Ecper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


Just published, price 

ORD DE ROS’s YOUNG. OFFICER'S 
COMPANION; a Series of Essays on Military 
Duties and Qualities : including C hapters on He alth, 
Courage, Firmness, Greatness of Mind, Discretion, 
Friendship, Anger, Ifonour, Duelling, Military Science, 
Eloquence and Writing, History, Geography, Lan- 
guages, Discipline, Confidence, Stratagem, Caution, 
Secrecy, Armies of Eur pe, Qualifications for Com- 

mand, &c. In I thick vol. 550 pp. handsomely bound. 
w. Waite, 24, Pall Mall; to be had of all Booksellers. 


by post, 2s 








| F.L.S. 


SCIENCE. iy Dr. M. J. Seutemen, Extraordinary 
| Professor of Botany in the University of Jena. Trans- 
lated by Epwix Lankesrer, M. D. F.R.S. F.L.S, Lec- | 


a Ferns. 


Just publishe d, 


in 1 very thick vol. ee with 2 
a. = LAs. cloth; or with the Plates coloured, 


el ot 
pu BRITISH FLORA ; 

the Phenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
The Sixth Edition, with Additions and Cor- 
and numerous Figures illustrative 
Plants, the Composite Plants, th« 
By Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.A 
and L.S. &ec.; and G. A. Wacker Aryorr, LL. D. 
and R.S. Ed.; Regius Professor of Botany in 
the University of Glasgow. 
London: LoxGmMayn, Brown, Green, 

PROFESSOR SCHLEIDEN’S BOTANY. 

Just a, d, in 8vo. with Plates and 
Wood-cuts, 21s. 
(perc IPL ES OF SCIENTIFIC Bo- 
or BOTANY as an INDUCTIVE 


rections ; 
Umbelliferous 
Grasses, and the Ferns. 


and LoneMANS. 


turer on Botany at the St. George’s Sc hool of Medici ine, 
London. 

** More might be 
work ;—valuable on account not so much of the vast 
accumulation of facts contained in it, as of the com- 
prehensive manner in which they are strung together. 


| The explanatory comments aid materially to render the 


| text intelligible. .... The 
—— | to Dr. Lankester for the skill with which he has made 
| his labours known in this country, 

the ease with which the botanical terms are made con- | 


| Botany in University College, 


author is greatly indebted 
and especially for 
formable to our habitual technicalities in the science.” 


—Atheneum. 
London: Lonemax, Brows, Gren, and Lonemans. 


PROF. LINDLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO 
BOTANY. 


In2 wh, 8vo. with Six Copperplates and numerous 
pper} 


Wood Engravings, price 24s. cloth, 
gone TION ‘ BOTANY. By 
Professor Lixptry, Ph.D. F.R.S. Professor of 


London,.Xc. Fourth Edi- 


| tion, with Correetions and numerous Additions. 


| that he has introduced down, 


Lives of the | 


Joun Krrro, D.D. | 


| THE SENATE-HOUSE 





It has been the author’s wish to bring every subject 
as nearly as possible, 
to the state in which itis found at the present day. 
In doing so, he has added so very considerable a quan- 
tity of new matter, especially in what relates to Vege- 
table Anatomy and Physiology, that the present edition 
may be cons side -~ = ‘those respects, a new work. 
he same Author, 

of HORTICULTURE, 8vo. 12s. 
BRITISH FLORA.  12mo. 


THE THE ory 

SYNOPSIS of the 
10s. 6d. 

FLORA MEDICA. 8vo. 18s. 

London: Loxeman, Brows, Green, and Lonomans. 
BOOKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION 
BY MACMILLAN AND CO. Cambridge. 

COMMENTARY on the WORKS of 
y ARISTOPHANES. By W. 
low and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


PLATO'S REPUBLIC; anew Translation into Eng- | 


lish, with an Introduction and Notes, By Two Fel- 
lows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

THEOCRITUS, The Greek Text, with English 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, for the Use of Colleges 
and Schools. By the Rev. E. Perowne, B.A. Fellow 
of Corpus Cliristi Coll. Crown 8vo. 

THE BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CLERGY DURING THE FIRST 
THOUSAND YEARS OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA, 
Being the Essay which obtained the Hulscan Prize for 
1850. By Henry Mackenzir, B.A. Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

THE ELEMENTS OF THE APOSTOLIC HAR- 
MONY; an attempt to determine the separate pur- 

oses and mutual relations of the Canonical Epistles. 
$y Brooke Foss Wesrcorr, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
Colle ge, Cambridge. 

The above will be printed uniform with “ The Ele- 
ments of the Gospel Harmony,” recently published by 
the same Author. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF THE SOLU TION OF 
* RIDERS,” exemplitied in 
the Solution of those proposed in the Years 1850 and 
1851. By F. J. Jameson, B.A. Caius College 

SOLUTIONS OF THE SENATE-HOU SE PROB- 
LEMS FROM 1848 TO 1851. By N. M. Ferrers, 
B.A. and J. Srvarr Jackson, B.A. Caius College. 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN and Co. London : Gro. BELL. 


MACMILL AN "AND CO. © AMBRIDGE, “HAVE > 
ECENTLY PUBLISHE 


| THE EL EMENTS OF THE GOSPEL 


HARMONY; with an Appendix containing a 
Catena on Inspiration trom the ee Fathers. 
By B. F. Wesre , Fellow of Trinity Colleg Crown 
8vo. cloth. 6s. ¢ 

DEMOSTHE NE S DE CORONA. The Greek Text, 
with English Explanatory Notes. By B. W. F. Drake, 
M.A. Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 5s. 

DEMOSTHENES. THE ORATION ON THE 
CROWN, done into English by the Rev. J. P. Norris, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one 
of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS; accompanied by 
numerous Examples solved Geometrically. By J. B. 
Purar, M.A. Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Clare Hall. 8vo.bds. 10s. 6d. 

PLANE ASTRONOMY. PartI. Including Ex- 
planations of Celestial Phenomena and Descriptions of 
Astronomical Instruments. By the Rev. A. R. Grant, 
M.A. Fellow of Trinity C ollege. 8vo. boards. 6s. 

»paration. 
SATISE on the DIFFE- 
RENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS By G. W. 
Hewmino, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. boards. 9s. 

A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By W. P. Wi- 
sox, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s College, and Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen's College, Belfast. 8vo. 
boards. 9s. 6d. 

A SHORT AND EASY COURSE OF ALGEBRA. 
Chiefly designed for the Use of the Junior Classes in 
Schools, with a numerous collection of Original Easy 
Exercises. By the Rev. T. Luxp, B.D. late Fellow of 
St. John’s College. 12mo. boards. 3s. 6d. 

** His definitions are admirable for their simplicity 
and clearness.” — Atheneum. 












A SCORE OF LYRICS, Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Cambridge : 


Macmittan & Co. London: Gro. Bet. 








[April 26, 1851, 





of the | 


said in favour of this remarkable | 


G. Crank, M.A. Fel- 


NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, OR TO BE 
PUBLISHED ON MONDAY. 


comprising | 


NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Dvuninc THE Yrar 1850, 

By the Lady EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 67. 


I. 
TILE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HWORACK WALPOLE, 


| Earl of Orford, and 


THE REV. WILLIAM MASON, 


Now first published from the Original MSS, 


| Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. J. Mrtror AD, 
| Author of “The Life of Gr ay. 
2 vols. demy Svo, 28s. 


*,* This work will contain the last Series of 
the unpublished Letters of this incomparable epis- 
tolary writer. [On Monday, 


THE 
“1 > v7 Shit AL 
ONE PRIMAVAL LANG AGE, 
Traced experimentally, through ancient inserip- 
tions, in alphabetical characters of lost powers 
from the four Continents. including the voice of 
Israel from the rocks of Sinai, and the vestiges 
| of patriarchal tradition from the Monuments of 
Egypt, Etruria, and Southern Arabia. With Illus- 
trative Plates, a Harmonized Table of Alphabets, 
Glossaries, and Translations. 
THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM 
MOUNT SINAL. 
3y the Rev. CITARLES FORSTER, B.D. 
One of the six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, 
and Rector of Stisted, Essex, Honorary Member 
of the Literary Society; Author of ‘ Mahome- 
tanism Unveiled,”’ and of ** The Historical Geo- 
graphy of Arabia.” 
In 8vo. Price 21s. 


| 
| Ill. 
} 
| 
| 


Part IL. 


(On Monday.) 
A GLIMPSE AT THE GREAT 
WESTERN REPUBLIC. 
By Colonel) ARTHUR CUNYNGILAME. 
8vo. 12s. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN, 


By C. R. WELD, Assistant Secretary 
Royal Society. In 8vo. 4s, 67. 


vi 
KATE DEVEREUX ; 
A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
(Now ready at all the Libraries.) 


vil. 
LIFE IN SWEDEN. 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, 
Author of “‘ The Improvisatore,” &e. 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6¢. (On Monday.) 


VIII. 
THE MAMELUKES; 
OR THE ROMANCE OF LIFE IN GRAND 
CAIRO. 
By A. A. Paton, 


Author of “ The Highlands and Islands of the 
Adriatic,” “ Tr avels in Servia.’ 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordin: ary to her Majesty.) 
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